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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 


WeEpDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1955. 


STATEMENT ON Derense Brit As PAsseD THE SENATE 


WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROL- 
LER) 

GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 

LYLE 8. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS P. GERRITY, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 

DONALD A. QUARLES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 
We have met this morning to give further consideration to the fiscal 
1956 military budget. The defense bill as it passed the House and 
as it was approved by the Senate committee is before us, The changes 
now by the Senate are not extremely significant, except in the Air 
orce, 

It was felt that before we go to conference we ought to have a word 
from Secretary Wilson and Secretary Talbott with respect to that 
matter. 

There is going to be an alert.exercise. [It seems probable if we do not 
hear Secretary Wilson and Secretary Talbott this morning we shall 
not have a chance to hear them before we go to conference with the 
Senate. That is the reason for this meeting. 

There was an additional reason that the subcommittee was called 
together, and that has to do with the problem of an interceptor base 
in the area of Benzie County, Cadillac or Kalkaska, Mich. It seems 
probable we shall not have a chance to discuss that matter in detail 
this morning with the Secretary and the members of his staff here 
before us, 

It goes without saying that we shall not have time for a general 
rehash of the Air Force and Defense problems. We would necessarily 
need, as I see it, to confine ourselves to the question of: Why does 
the Air Force need this additional money and what will the Air Force 
do with it and what are the pros and cons of the matter? 

With that in the background, let us proceed. We do not have to 
be too formal. 


(1) 
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Do you have a written statement, Mr. Secretary? 
Secretary Wiuson. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Do you, Mr. Talbott? 

Secretary Ta.Lzorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Perhaps you had best proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you know that this morning I am going to participate in an Operation 
Alert exercise which will last until Friday and I must leave by 11:30. 
I did not want to let the opportunity pass, however, to confer with 
you gentlemen before I left. 

First, I want to express my appreciation for the thoroughgoing 
manner in which you gentlemen considered our requirements and 
wish to express to you my deep feeling that no group could have 
done a better job with the information placed before them. It was 
only after very careful consideration that any requests for restoration 
of funds were submitted to the Senate. Several things, however, 
have arisen since I conferred with you and I want to state them 
briefly. 

I find that in 2 or 3 instances some of the witnesses apparently 
did not have a full knowledge of some of the ideas we had, and, on 
the other hand, 2 or 3 situations have arisen since you acted on our 
bill—the type of thing that I told you last spring I would bring to 
your attention as they developed. 

The bill, as passed by the House, provided for reduction of working 
capital funds in the amount of $1,649 million. The bill, as reported 
by the Senate committee, would restore $155 million for the Air 
Force industrial fund and $225 million of the proposed $300 million 
rescission of the Air Force stock fund. 

It was indicated to this committee that we lacked a firm program 
for utilization of the Air Force industrial fund at this time. Hence 
the views of the House, based on information presented, are under- 
standable. It is believed, however, that perhaps our explanation of 
the proposed use of this fund was inadequate. Confronted with the 
problems inherent in its overall expansion the Air Force has concen- 
trated on what it considered to be its major problem of building 
strength quickly with the result that some of the advantages of indus- 
trial funding have not been fully realized. The Air Force, as a result, 
has not had the same opportunity to develop a program for industrially 
funding appropriate activities as have the Army and Navy. 

However, we in the Department of Defense have had the use of this 
technique much in mind. The $155 million is specifically needed to 
provide a working capital account for those activities where this 
management device is applicable. Application of the industrial fund 
to such activities has been endorsed repeatedly and specifically by the 
House Armed Services Committee, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Preparedness Subcommittee No. 3 of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, by my own Advisory Committee on Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures and by other groups who have studied 
the problem. We want to move ahead on this program. Continua- 
tion of this authority is necessary to permit prompt action, during the 
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coming year, in areas where this management technique is clearly 
indicated. 

One thing I want to make very clear: Restoration of the $155 
million to the Air Force industrial fund does not mean that there will 
be involved any increased net expenditures. It merely enables us to 
establish a revolving account from which bills can be paid until reim- 
bursements can be effected through appropriate charges to the appro- 
priations of ‘‘customers”’ or ordering agencies. It has no relation to 
balancing or unbalancing the budget. It does, however, provide us 
the means for establishing and effectively administering a modern 
commercial-type system of financial management which at the same 
time ties directly and readily into the appropriation structure. So 
what I am really saying is that we would like to have the fund restored 
and made available to us so, that we can go ahead as rapidly as we 
possibly can. 

Next, you may have noted that the Senate committee recommends 
the restoration of $225 million in the Air Force stock fund to allow 
the implementation of what are now definite plans in the Air Force 
for the establishment on July 1, 1955, of a stock fund for common use 
items. I wish to heartily endorse the committee’s view stated in the 
Senate report that “the operation of stock funds will contribute 
substantially to the ability of the Air Force to manage and control 
its inventories and that over a period of years this device will result 
in significant savings and more effective supply management in the 
Department of Defense as a whole.” 

At the time the Air Force was here this spring plans for this fund 
had not been firmed up, but the Air Force witnesses strongly supported 
a plea for restoration before the Senate because plans now have been 
firmed up to install this improved method for supply and inventory 
control of common use type items. We feel the best interests of the 
Department of Defense could be achieved if this amount is restored 
and made available to us so that we may go ahead as rapidly as 
possible. 

There is another important item where the Senate restored $250,000 
to the $12 million recommended by the House of Representatives for 
civilian salaries and other expenses, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Just to place the request in perspective, I want to mention that 3 
years ago the appropriation for these purposes was over $14 million. 
Progressively intensive efforts have been made to reduce both the 
personnel and funding requests to carry on this function. We have 
reduced the total number of personnel by approximately 425—275 
civilian and 150 military which are paid from other appropriations. 

Because of the effort to reduce the personnel in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, we were able to keep our initial request for 
funds for fiscal year 1956 to $12,250,000. Since your previous con- 
sideration of the request, a number of things have arisen which have 
increased the requirements for qualified personnel. 

The areas where increased emphasis would be profitable are mainte- 
hance engineering on new weapons, quality control of inventories, 
Weapons testing, improvement of our accounting and fiscal systems, 
evaluation of studies on the organization and operation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and others of a similar nature. In addition, several 
studies, including those of the Commission on Organization of the 
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Executive Branch of the Government, have resulted in numerous 
management recommendations as to the possible increased efficiency 
and economy within the Department of Defense. 

I wish at the earliest moment to be able to assign qualified people 
to the task of implementing every recommendation which shows prom- 
ise of providing increased readiness at lower cost. If we attempt to 
accomplish all of the things currently considered as necessary and 
desirable, the appropriation request would total about $12,900,000, 
or some $650,000 more than initially requested. Even if the restora- 
tion of $250,000 as requested is made, our capabilities to undertake 
the additional activities which should produce increased efficiency and 
economy will be somewhat limited. We will make every effort, how, 
ever, to achieve these improvements within the amount initially 
requested. 

The next item I would like to discuss with you is our need for addi- 
tional funds for research and development for the purpose of enabling 
us to exploit fully any of our technological breakthroughs. I appeared 
before the Senate committee to request them to restore the $10 million 
reduction made by the House in the “Emergency funds, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense,’ and in addition, to provide some additional 
flexibility to permit fully exploiting technological breakthroughs and 
obtaining maximum possible advantage from research and develop- 
ment accomplishments. The request to the Senate was for an increase 
in the emergency fund of an additional $50 million—as well as for 
flexibility among appropriations for this purpose. 

There are several other differences,in the actions of the House and 
the Senate committee, of which you gentlemen are familiar. In 
such instances the actions of the House are generally satisfactory 
except in the case of section 638 where we believe the provision 
should be deleted or substantially modified, and except for certain 
other differences which we know will receive full consideration in 
conference. 

Mr. Talbott has the particular one on the aircraft program you 
are interested in. 

Mr. Manon. I would point out that we have, of course, finished 
our hearing on the bill. Normally we do not have additional hearings. 

Secretary Talbott, after the Senate had made certain changes, or 
after changes had been proposed in the Senate, 2 or 3 weeks ago 
advised that he and others in the Defense Department wanted to 
appear at any appropriate time to discuss the changed situation that 
had taken place since the House had taken action. This meeting was 
called in order to give the Defense Department an opportunity to set 
forth its views. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


ACCELERATION OF B—52 PropuctTion PROGRAM 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary Tatsorr. I was not here, Mr. Chairman, at the last 
time, but I would like to read what Mr. Douglas said, as though | 
had said it. It picks the thing up. 


The Secretary and the Chief of Staff advised you that they were studying the 
question of accelerating production on the B—52 heavy bomber. 





Which we did. 
It is now proposed to accelerate such production. 


(Off the record.) 

Secretary Witson. Do we usually talk about the numbers? 

Mr. Manon. We can change the record some, but the committee 
needs to have this statement. 

Mr. Gartock. We will review the printed record. 

Mr. Manon. We want it available to us in the markup and in the 
discussion. 

Mr. Manon. Will you repeat that statement in full? 

Secretary TaLBotr. This was the statement that was made. 

Secretary Wiison. To what committee? 

Secretary Tatsort. The Senate Appropriations Committee. This 

what Mr. Douglas read. 

Secretary Witson. We asked to have the numbers taken out. 

Mr. Gartock. We did in the printed version. 

Mr. Manon. In the printed version, surely. 

Secretary Witson. It would be wonderful if the Russians would 
tell us their planned procurement. 

Secretary TautBotrr. We have considered the program 

Mr. Manon. Will you read that again. 

Secretary Tausorr. All right, sir. 

The Secretary and the Chief of Staff advised you that they were studying the 
question of accelerating production on the B-52 heavy bomber. It is now 
proposed to accelerate such production. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Secretary TALBorrT (reading): 

The new program proposed calls for additional B—52’s to be put under contract 
during 1956 at an additional cost of $356 million. By restoration of $150 million 
to aircraft and related procurement, and by the addition of $206 million to the 
Air Force request, it is desired that funds be supplied to meet this program of 
of acceleration. 

1 would like to say to the committee that we have used the word 
“accelerate” because we have not ordered additional numbers of 
planes. It does us no good to make our decision until January 
whether we want to increase our number. 

Mr. Manon. You can determine you want to accelerate now, 
and leave until January the determination of whether you want to 
increase the overall number? 

Secretary TaLsporr. Yes; it would do us no good to tell them we 
want more planes now. They could not take action until January. 

Secretary Witson. They would just get more lead time. They do 
not need to be told now, but we do have to have the money in the 
1956 appropriation, because we will obligate it in 1956. 

Mr. Manon. On the acceleration? 

Secretary TaLsorr. We are not going to spend it in 1956; but very 
little of it. We have to have it so we can place our orders for the ac- 
celerated program. 


METHOD OF ACCELERATION 


Mr. Manon. How are you going to accelerate the program after 
you get the money? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, one of the first things we did 
when we took over this manufacturing problem was to set these plants 
up so that they would be efficient on a single 8-hour shift. The Boeing 
B-47 program we insisted on one 8-hour shift, and our costs have come 
straight down. It has worked every place i in the industry. The B-52 
program at the present time is set to work on an 8-hour shift. 

Mr. Manon. Five days a week, or six or seven? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Fully. They are not supposed to work but 5 
days a week, a 40-hour week. Sometimes one department will get 
behind and they will have some overtime. What we want to do is keep 
the overtime down. 

Now, we can accelerate this with very little additional capital in. 
vestment. We may have to build a few more jigs, because our produ. 
tion line will be a little longer, but our tooling cost will be very, ver 
minor in this item. 

Mr. Manon. Will you put on more shifts? 

Secretary Tatsotrr. We will just accelerate by putting on anothe 
shift or working some more overtime. You have to work more time 
and put in a little bigger force. 

Secretary Wixson. I think we ought to tell the committee what we 
did more than a year ago in Boeing, Wichita, in the second source. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think you remember a year and a half ago 
we were a little worried about having all of our eggs in one basket on 
the B-52, because we were relying on it to a great extent, and ow 
production was confined to Seattle. So we decided we would go to 
Wichita and set up production there. 

Mr. Manon. We know about that. You have a second source, 
but not a second company. 

Secretary TaLsortr. No. 

Mr. Manon. It is the same company. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not think that is serious, sir. 

Secretary Witson. We did ask them to further expand subcon- 
tracting, so in effect we do have a complete second source. 

Also, that expanded the production base. If we had not brouglit 
in the second source we could not do what we are talking about nov. 

Mr. Manon. Are we going to have three shifts? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to have two shifts? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Two shifts will not be full. We are increasin 
production, and this ought to be off the record—— 

Mr. Manon. Let us get it down. We probably will not print any 
of this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You have explored this very fully, and you are cot: 
vineed that is the thing we ought to do? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. I might add, too, that the Air Fore 
feels quite happy over this development. Every new thing alway: 
has some troubles in it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. Fortunately this one is about to turn the hea! 
off, and not have to have a lot of modifications and things like that 
In the past we have spent millions and hundreds of millions of dollar 
trying to crowd the production of some things before they were ready 
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Then ‘‘bugs’”’ would show up, and we had to make the stuff over or 
scrap it. Everyone assures me this one is O. K. to crowd. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say for the record that there will be 
a lot of modifications and a lot of additional expense. My experience 
teaches me that, and 1 want to be so recorded. I assume you agree 
to that. 

Secretary Wiison. I am not taking the position there will be none. 

Mr. Manon. Do not let the Air Force kid you. 

Secretary Wiison. Maybe there will be some trouble. It is really 
a waste of the country’s money to crowd these things when they are 
not ready. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is, you think you have passed the fly- 
before-you-buy period and that there will be a minimum of modifica- 
tion required from here on out? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is what we all want to do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Grerrity. There is a considerable acceleration. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. That is the point. Very good. 

Secretary Wixson. It gets our replacement of the B-36’s accom- 
plished sooner. 

Mr. Manon. American industry cannot do a better job than that 
under just normal peacetime conditions; is that right, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Witson. I think the answer to that is that we do not 
know for sure. Mind you, we have talked to these people about it. 
Our technical people, including Assistant Secretary Lewis, have gone 
out and looked at the whole situation. We are going to push the 
thing all we can. I would not say now we could not do better. I do 
not know for sure. 

Mr. Manon. If the plane is what we want it is not moving too fast, 
under all the circumstances, I would think. 


REASONS FOR ACCELERATION 


The next question is: Why do you want to do this and why have you 
changed your mind since you were before this committee a few weeks 
ago? Give us the highlights of that. 

Secretary TauBorr. Shall I, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Whoever can best do it. 

Secretary TaLtBorr. The Russians have given us evidence that 
makes us believe they have moved rapidly on their copy—almost a 
duplicate of our B—52, except they use 4 motors where we use 8. 
They use bigger motors. We do not know their performance. We 
never have seen inside the cockpit, but we know they are moving 
ahead. 

Mr. Manon. They do not seem to have as much trouble with accel- 
eration as this great country of ours. 

Secretary Tausorr. I do not believe that they do the research and 
development work that we do. I think our quality is much better. 
But they bring out a plane in at least two-thirds of the time we do, 
apparently, from our experience. 

But they have copied. I do not want to be panicked into anything 
at any time, but I believe we are warranted from our knowledge of 
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the Russian activity to accelerate this schedule. Our plants are set 
up so we can accelerate and expand production. 

Mr. Manon. The things that have led you to believe you are 
warranted in this acceleration are as follows: Will you give them? 

Secretary Taurorr. Activity of the Russians and the evidence we 
have seen of their production of a heavy jet bomber. 

Mr. Manon. What evidence have you seen? 

Secretary Tatsotr. We have seen pictures of 13 of them in the air. 
A year ago—General Twining and I both talked about it—we saw 
that the Russians had this heavy bomber type. When they came out 
and showed a formation of 13 of them this year in their fly-bys—we 
have photographs—we decided they had moved faster than we 
expected. 

Mr. Manon. That was when? 

Secretary Tatsporr. May Day of this year. 

Mr. Manon. The fly-by of this year on May Day? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. No. 1: You have seen fly-by pictures. What else? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPLACEMENT OF B-36 BOMBERS 


Secretary Wiison. I would like to add two things that affected my 
point of view in the matter. 

This is something we do know about. The B-36, when it was put 
in production, was a controversial plane even at the time, but it was 
the best we had. Our present wings of B-36’s are the best big volume 
heavy bombers in the world right now, but we know its performance, 
we know its limitations and its weaknesses. We know how much 
better the B—52 is. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Witson. We think we should replace them. 

Mr. Manon. You thought that 6 months ago, did you not? 

Secretary Wiison. But we did not know for sure that the B—52 
was all we hoped it would be and was ready to be accelerated. 

Mr. Manon. You think now it is all you hoped it would be? 

Secretary Witson. I think it is ready to push now. We all talked 
it over a year and a half ago and said: ‘Let us get the facilities to 
enable us to push it if we can, but let us not waste money on actual 
production until we are sure.” 

We planned it so that we could go either way, depending on how 
the thing worked out. The fact that the Russians did fly 10 or 11 of 
these planes—we knew they were going to make them all right. We 
knew they had this prototype a year before. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Witson. We think from the overall security of the coun- 
try we ought to replace these B-36’s as rapidly as we reasonably can. 

Mr. Manon. Even if 12 heavy Russian bombers had not darkened 
the skies over Moscow on May Dey, you still would probably be in 
favor of this acceleration, would you not? 

Secretary Witson. We might have done it a little later. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the only factor, then, in your determina- 
tion? 

Secretary Wixson. No. 
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Mr. Manon. The fly-by of these 12 planes? 

Secretary Wiison. No. 

Mr. Manon. Frankly, I am not surprised about these 12 planes. 
Why could they not make 12 planes in a year, when they already had 3? 
How anybody could be alarmed or disturbed about that is kind of 
hokum tome. Why should they not be able to make them? It seems 
to me as capable as the Russians are they could certainly make 12 
planes. They only had to make nine more. 

Secretary Witson. We had some good measure of what the Russians 
can do, going back to the B-29s. They got a B-29 and in 2 years they 
had copied it and produced it in quantity. 

Mr. Manon. Then we can say on the floor if we adopt this position 
that it is now the well-considered view of the Department of Defense 
that generally speaking the “bugs’’ are out of the B—52 and that it 
ought to supplant the B-36; and that while these additional planes 
over Moscow have something to do with it in a way, in a true per- 
spective that is only part of the picture; is that right? 

Secretary Wiison. There is another thing. The crew on the B-36— 
is it 15 or 16 men? 

General Twining. 15 men. 

Secretary Witson. The crew on the B—52 is 6 men. We do not 
have much of a training problem for this aircraft for the Air Force. 
In other words, if we can get the airplanes they have the men and we 
will have a far superior Air Force sooner than we thought we would, 
by doing this. I am sure it is the right thing to do for the country. 


PROGRAM AT TIME OF ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. I wish we had done it when the bill was before us 
origmally. 1 would certainly have been generally in favor of it 
myself, but the thing that really sparked this, I presume, was May 
Day in Moscow. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, we thought we had $150 million of 
flexibility, you know, which you gentlemen saw fit to take away from 
us. We are just asking to restore that and give us a little more. 

Mr. Manon. But you did not have any program for that $150 
million. 

Secretary Wiison. Our programs are under review all the time. 
We change one here and we change one there, depending on what we 
can accomplish and what we think the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Manon. When you were before us you did not tell us any 
reason why, as I recall it, you needed these funds which we withdrew. 

Secretary Witson. When our program is firmed up we tell you 
about it, but we cannot tell you all the things we have in the backs of 
our heads that we may or may not do, because it would be endless. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other reasons why you think we ought 
to expedite the production of the B-52? Let us get it all out in the 
open, 

EFFECTIVENESS OF B-36 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt your line 
of questioning, but 1 want to clear up this point. I am not sure that 
the Secretary meant this. He did say, I believe, that the B—-36 today 
is the best heavy bomber in the world. 
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Secretary Witson. No; I said it was the best bomber that was in 
operating wings that had been tried. As far as we know the Russians 
have nothing equivalent to it at all. They did not do what we did; 
take what was available and put it into production and have an 
operating Air Force. 

Do not underrate the quality of the men who fly these aircraft and 
the experience factor, because that is important. 

Mr. Foon. I have heard all that. Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
be clear that the Russians have X number of T-37’s, and the T-—37, 
even Russian, is better than our B-36, leaving out the pilots. I do 
not know how much you know about the Russian pilots, either. 

Mr. Manon. Our time is slipping away. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretarv Witson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to sav for the 
record that out B-47 is a wonderful medium bomber. In the mean- 
time, our bombs have gotten lighter. In addition, we have developed 
a very wonderful technique of refueling. We have terrifically power- 
ful bombers in the Air Force with our B-47’s and our foreign bases 
and our refueling. We have a terrific striking power. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I do not think we would quarrel with that, 
Mr. Secretary. 

ADEQUACY OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Chairman, I believe this situation should be 
fully developed. I would suggest we recess this committee until we 
can dig into these things. I believe we have too many ‘Hurry up, 
sign on the dotted line,’ sorts of things. There is much to indicate 
here that because we did not give them all the money requested 
they come back and want to show us now they have to have it. I 
think this matter ought to be developed fully before we sign on any 
dotted line. 

Mr. Manon. Generally we handle this sort of thing in conference 
when we meet. We do not usually have a hearing. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. They are having a new hearing 
on what we did not do that displeased them. Certainly they are 
within their rights, but certainly it is the kind of thing we need to 
clear up not just for this one item but in the future. I want to say 
in their presence—and I said on the floor—my experience this year, 
in 15 years in Congress, leads me to believe we are dealing with a 
subject that needs to be fully explored, and not come down here in 
about 30 minutes in a hearing, where members of the committee 
cannot even interrupt to ask a question. 

Mr. Manon. In defense of the committee, it might be pointed out 
we have been working on this bill about 4 months. 

Mr. Wuirten. I mean this hearing. 

Mr. Manon. The hearings were not adjourned until every member 
of the 15-man subcommittee was satisfied. If anybody had asked to 
prolong it another week or so—— 

Mr. Waurrten. I am talking about this particular subject matter. 

Mr. Manon. Today we can just do a limited amount. If we want 
to go into conference with the Senate—— 

Mr. Fuioop. Mr. Chairman, under the time element here we are 
not going to have time to ask questions, 
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Mr. Manon. The questions the chairman has asked are somewhat 
pertinent. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about that, and I do not mean to 
be impertinent. I take these matters seriously, and I have no inten- 
tion of sitting and voting in this confusion this morning if under the 
circumstances the Secretary cannot continue and get this through. 
There is an alert going on this morning, and he has to participate—— 

Mr. Manon. And he should. 

Mr. Fioop. But I am not going to be deprived of examining this 
matter in great detail. I have a lot of questions | want to ask these 
people. Iam unhappy about this in alot of ways. This perfunctory 
attempt to dispose of $350 million and this accelerated production of 
B-52’s vis-a-vis the whole defense appropriation is most unsatisfac- 
tory. It is not your fault; it is not Mr. Wilson’s fault; and it is not 
mine, this morning. 

Mr. Manon. For the purpose of the hearing this morning I think 
we might have a few questions. Mr. Sheppard is the senior member 
here. Mr. Sheppard, I think you ought to have a few questions, if 
you have any. 

And then let Mr. Wigglesworth check with his side, to ask a few 
questions, for any general questions we have time for. 

Secretary Wirison. I may be able to answer your questions, if you 
ask them. 

Mr. Sixes. If I might interrupt, I think we ought to reach an 
understanding about this while we are discussing it; as to whether we 
are going to try to finish now or,come back. Personally, I feel that 
it would be a mistake to try to speed this up just to get it done in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. Manon. We will be here all day after they leave. We have to 
discuss the matter anyway. We can decide what we want to do at 
some other meeting, like Mr. Whitten said. 

Mr. Wurirren. I do not like to keep these folks here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We can decide about calling them back later. I do 
not think we can hold them now. 

Mr. Wuirren. I said to recess until they can be back. 

Mr. Manon. That is perfectly proper. 

Mr. Srxzs. If we are going to try to finish in a little while, each 
member will have to confine himself to 1 or 2 questions. I think that 
would be a mistake, but if that is the policy we would at least know 
what we are doing. If we are going to have additional meetings then 
we can go into more detail at that time. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we are supposed to start on Monday our 
public works hearings, and continue with that until the Ist of July. 
We have a problem, of course. There is always a time saplile m with 
everybody. You do not have enough time for anything. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we ought to put first things first, and this is the 
question of the moment. We can defer those heari ings that are sched- 
uled for Monday, if necessary. I do think this is of sufficient import- 
ance, and that this committee has sufficient responsibility, that we 
ought not deprive any member of the committee of the opportunity 
to go fully into the questions before us. 

Mr. Manon. I have no desire to. 

Mr. Sixes. I know you have no desire to. 
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Mr. Manon. But this hearing could go on, as you know, for at least 
a week. 

Mr. Wuirten. It might be wholesome. 

Secretary Witson. I do not know what would develop that cannot 
be developed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wuirren. To suit you and the chairman. I am talking about 
developing the record. I do not mean to reflect on anyone, but there 
are a whole lot of things involved in this overall picture that some of 
us need to have some decisions about, or else this thing is going to get 
mixed up to where it will not help any. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is absolutely unprecedented procedure which 
I have never heard in the years I have been on this committee, and | 
do not like any part of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I do not want to be 
offensive, but for the Secretary of Defense to say there is nothing that 
the collective genius of this committee can think up he cannot satisfy 
in 10 minutes is quite a statement. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary is a gentleman of the old school, and 
he has a type of expression which is typical of a lot of good Americans, 
I do not take those things too seriously. 

Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Fioop. As long as he does it, it is all right. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Secretary Wiitson. Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me a moment, 
I assumed that you were only going to open up for discussion this 
morning the things we had changed, 

Mr. Manon, That is right. 

Secretary Wiison. Since the previous hearing. 

Mr. Manon. And really nothing of that except the aircraft. 

Secretary Wiison. And not everything in the book. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. I know, just as you do, that we could talk for 
a whole week, if you want to open the whole thing up again. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Wrison. But if you only want to talk about the B-—52’s 
and what we did about that, and the fact that we asked for some more 
flexibility in our research funds—those are two important things we 
decided should be done. If you stick to that I am sure you can clean 
it up. If you open the whole thing then you are perfectly right that 
it would require lengthy discussion. 


OTHER PROGRAMS TO BE INCREASED 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions on this? 

Mr. Suepparp. A few of them. With relation to the $350 million 
you are requesting through the Senate and from this committee at 
this time, that is purely to expedite, as I interpreted your statement, 
additional production of B—52 planes. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHeprarpD. You do not contemplate increasing, accentuating 
or speeding up other planes that you have heretofore justified as 
required in your 1956 budget; is that correct? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. SaepparpD. Then insofar as the requirement is concerned, what 
additional facilities are you going to require to fit into the expeditious 
aspect that we are presently addressing ourselves to? 

Secretary TatBorr. None, sir. 

Secretary Witson. We took care of that a year and a half ago. 


CONCENTRATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. All right. The next question, Mr. Secretary, is 
based on necessity, perhaps by and beyond my own inclinations. 
The California delegation wants to know where you are going to 
spend your money? 

Secretary Tatsorr. These planes in production cost about $8% 
million apiece. 

Mr. SHepparp. I know that. That is not the question. The 
question is: Where are you going to spend this money when you get 
it? Are you going to take it to Michigan? Are you going to take it 
to Colorado? Are you going to take it to Kansas? Just where are 
you going to take it? 

Secretary Taxsort. It will be spent in Seattle, 25 percent in 
Seattle; 25 percent in Wichita; and 50 percent with subcontractors 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. SHepparp. Am I to draw a conclusion from your answer that 
there is none of that to be carried on, then, in California, where you 
already have billions of dollars invested of a capital character? 

Secretary TaLBotr. There has never been any—they undoubtedly 
have some of that subcontracting work, but this happens to be a 
Boeing design to be handled in the two Boeing plants. 

[ might say for your information, sir, that the schedule that is 
set up for the North American job is equivalent in money to the 
Seattle job, which is $100 million. That is right in the heart of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am wondering if you, Mr. Secretary, would object 
at this point in the record, for clarifying purposes only—lI think I 
understand the picture individually, but there are other Members of 
the House who are going to be called upon to vote on this budget, 
and they are entitled to consideration and explanations we can give 
them, which in turn you supply us—would you mind at this time 
putting a clarifying statement in the record as to the Air Force expend- 
iture for its procurement of planes, subcontracting prerequisites, et 
cetera, that you have recently, I understand, supplied to Members 
of the United States Senate on that issue? 

Secretary TaLBorr. You mean, Mr. Sheppard, on the concentration 
of facilities and so forth? 

Mr. SHepparpb. On the concentration of facilities and the fact that 
there would be no more contracts let in the great State of California, 
and co forth. 

Secretary Tautsorr. I never said that. 

Mr. SHepparp. I do not know how much of it you have said. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I can clarify it for you very simply, I think, sir. 
I have said in those concentrated areas such as Los Angeles and such 
as San Diego that we will not build additional facilities. We do not 
want the contractors to build additional facilities. We have no idea 
of canceling any contract. We have no idea of taking any production 
out of California. We simply said we did not want them to enlarge 
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their production facilities at our expense, directly or indirectly. We 
thought it should be dispersed. 

That is what the Finletter Committee recommended in 1947 or 
1949, whenever it was. Secretary Symington had the same problem 
on dispersal. We are trying very hard. 

That would not only apply to California. It applies to the east 
coast as well. Long Island has too much production in a vulnerable 
spot, and I think Hartford should also be dispersed. It is simply a 
question of dispersal—I do not want to increase the facilities in any 
concentrated area. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Due to your determination to achieve that, which 
may or may not be the proper thing at this time—that remains to be 
developed, of course—is it contemplated it would be required to build 
new facilities at other geographical areas, when you already have 
them in existence, whether you like the concentration or whether you 
do not? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. We have the other facilities that 
may have to be occupied before any new facilities would be built. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. I think perhaps that would clear the atmos- 
phere considerably, because the press has quoted you all over the lot, 
as you know; and I know two instances where they have misquoted 
you. How many more there have been I do not know. You know 
better than I. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Sheppard, I went on television with 
Senator Kuchel. I have written letters answering all these questions. 
I have done everything I possibly can. The manufacturers under- 
stand it, and I think are satisfied with it. 

Mr. SuepparD. The manufacturers, of course, Mr. Secretary, 
could be satisfied or dissatisfied. I think perhaps the clamor is com- 
ing more or less from the individual people involved, more than the 
industrial aspect. But your statement is quite clear this morning, and 
you fully intend to adhere to what you have said here? 

Secretary Tausorr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. I have no further questions on the 
subject. 

Mr. Norrell, any questions? 

Mr. Norretyi. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary indicated he would 
like to leave at about 11 o’clock. I believe under the circumstances 
I am going to waive any further questions for the others. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask my colleagues here, because of 
the time element, just how would you gentlemen suggest we proceed 
insofar as the hearing is concerned from here on out this morning? 

Mr. Wuirren. It is about 2 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. You mean for the next minute? 

Mr. Suepparp. The Secretary clearly has to leave at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would suggest we utilize that 1 minute for a motion 
to adjourn until the Secretary can be back before us. 

Secretary TaLtBorr. May I make one statement, sir? 

Mr. SHepparp. Certainly. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. There may be a good many questions in your 
minds, but the prime question I would like to have your judgment on 
is: Should we accelerate our program or should we not? We are 
not buying more product. We are not spending more money. We 
are spending it faster. 
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Secretary Wixson. I think I could squeeze another 10 minutes in, 
if it would be helpful to your committee, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Norre tt. [| will yield, Mr. Chairman, to other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is up to the Chair to divide 10 minutes among the 
collective group. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, obviously we cannot finish in 10 minutes 
Many people here on both sides of the aisle want to bring out facts and 
want to ask questions. Why can we not recess until another time? 

Mr. Suepparp. I will tell you the position which your acting chair- 
man is going to take at this time. This committee is going to stand 
adjourned subject to the call of the chairman of the committee. 

Gentlemen, thank you all for coming. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1955. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have before us again today Secretary Wilson, 
Secretary Talbott, General Twining, Mr. MeNeil, Mr. Garlock, and 
General Moore. 

A few days ago we discussed the pros and cons of providing addi- 
tional funds in the defense bill for fiscal year 1956 for expediting the 
B-52 program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. , 


RESERVE ARMORIES 


Mr. Suepparp. I should like to ask Secretary Wilson a question, 
or perhaps you might want to have someone else answer it. 

The committee has been called upon in the past to appropriate a 
rather large amount of money for Reserve armories throughout the 
country. As I recall it, and I may be in error, about 30 percent of 
the Army appropriation requirement was predicated upon existing 
needs as of the moment, and perhaps 70 percent, or the balance, would 
be reflected in the requirement emanating from the Reserve program 
legislation that was then pending before the legislative Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Am IT right in that general assumption? 

Mr. McNett. Do you have reference to the request this year; or in 
the past year? 

Mr. Suepparp. The past year. 

Mr. McNett. I believe, sir, the request for funds for Reserve 
armories was geared more not to legislation but to plans they had for 
increasing the size of the National Guard and Reserves before this 
legislation. It was not necessarily inconsistent with the legislation, 
because if we increased the size or the number of units in a drill-pay 
status—that is what this present bill contemplates; by putting some 
teeth into the fact that you can get it done—they are not inconsisient. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the requirement for the armory 
appropriations at the time of the request would not in any manner or 
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to any degree be influenced in its requirement based upon the enact- 
ment of the pending legislation, or the failure to enact the same. 

Mr. McNen. Except that the enactment of the present legislation 
would create an additional need for armories between now and let us 
say 1960. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. That would be on top? 

Mr. McNem. On top, for some additional. If you build the 
Reserve Forces up to 2 million plus, you would have to have more. 

Mr. Suepparb. In your construction program from a policy point of 
view, Mr. Secretary, where would you consider the construction re- 
quir ements under the appropr iation we have just discussed? Where 
would it rank in its requirement of procedure? Is it one of the lower 
requirements, or one of your immediate requirements in order to take 
care of the existing Reserve job? 

Secretary Witson. You are talking now about money for armories? 

Mr. Suepparp. For the building of an extensive grouping of ar- 
mories and all of our Reserve program requirements, not directed 
specifically at the Air Force, but collectively speaking. 

Secretary Witson. This is not the Air Force? This is talking 
about the National Guard? 

Mr. SuHepparp. We are talking about the Reserve program which 
we appropriated a large amount of money for in order that we might 
have available armories for the training of those potential Reserves 
throughout the Nation. 

Secretary Witson. You want to know where I would place that on 
a priority list? 

Mr. SHepparp. In the program where would it rank in require- 
ments, comparatively speaking? 

Secretary Wiison. I would say somewhere in the lower half of the 
program. It is an important matter. We are trying to balance 
out all these things. We do have armories, though, and we have had 
them for a long time. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Surely. 

Secretary Wiison. Some of them are not what they ought to be, 
but you can use them. We have thought we could build up a better 
National Guard and Reserve if we had more adequate facilities for 
the people. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is undoubtedly true that your ability to attract 
Reserves to the training program has been somewhat complicated 
because of the distances they were removed from the availability of 
armories wherein they could function. Many of them were brought 
together in groups, but after possibly a dozen exposures to very little 
of doing anything outside of academic presentations they fell ou! 
I always considered that armories were nec essary in order to bring 
the Reserve program up to your anticipated requirements. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manovy. I think it might be pointed out that we are here to 
discuss specifically, prior to our conference with the Senate, the 
question of the acceleration of the B-52 program. I think insofar 
as we reasonably can we should limit our interrogation to that. 

Mr. Whitten? 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, with regard to this proposed il 
crease, I was here when they testified to it earlier. Did I canted 
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correctly that if these funds were provided, as is now suggested, that 
the Department would have until January 1 to determine whether 
actually they should expedite this procurement, on the theory or basis 
that between this time and that time there would be no way really to 
expedite it anyway? 

Secretary Wiison. I am not sure I understand what construction 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Wurrten. I me “construction” and I should have said “pro- 
duction” of the B-52’s. The acceleration was mentioned, and was 
used as the uugubtise for approximately $350 million more in this 
year’s budget which you present to us now for the first time. 

The statement was made that the acceleration had only recently 
been decided upon insofar as even suggesting that the money be made 
available. 

I am asking if the statement was not made that if the funds are 
provided you really could not get any acceleration prior to January 1, 
and therefore would have that much time to actually decide within 
the Department whether to use the funds for such acceleration. 

Secretary Witson. No; that is not quite a correct understanding 
of it. 

The reason you cannot decide today to step up the program and 
get an increase tomorrow is the lead time on the extra materials that 
have to flow into the place, the parts and all that go with it. The 
sooner we decide to step it up the quicker we will get the results. If 
we do not decide to do it today and wait until next January then you 
have lost 6 months. If you do it next January you will get the increase 
next July, a year from now. 

Secretary Tausorr. I think I can clear up that question. 

Secretary Witson. All right. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We do not have to do anything until the 1st 
of January, because with the 35 percent acceleration the lead time 
would be sufficient. That was whdt we were talking about. 


ORIGIN OF REVISED REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. That leads me to another question. Actually, the 
military department—and those of us on the committee have to rely 
on you insofar as we can—prior to its appearance before the Senate 
committee had not requested these additional funds from the Bureau 
of the Budget, had it? 

Secretary TaLtrorr. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirtren. When you appeared before the Senate, immediately 
after this committee had heard your own judgment about what you 
needed and what your planning was, and no mention was made of 
this when various ones in the other body began to take issue with 
you, and talked about you dragging your feet, then it was that you 
came through with this suggestion for $350 million more to go ahead 
With speeded-up procurement. So it does not represent your decided 
judgment on which you went to the Bureau of the Budget, but it 
does represent what happened when the issue was taken with you in 
the other body, and was your means of bailing yourselves out and 
saving, ““Now, we are willing if you want to put up the money, to 
accelerate it.” 
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This determination took place not with the military people, whom 
we have to look to to make military decisions, but in a conference 
with the Senate, when they in turn were trying to determine what 
size you ought to have. 

The reason I ask that is this: How much confidence are we going 
to have in you when the first time somebody who is a civilian takes 
issue with you, you are going to change your plan and ask $356 million 
more? 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, that is not the correct inter- 
pretation of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. What effort had you made prior to them taking 
issue with you that we can see in print? 

Secretary Winson. It was just a coincidence. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would you not agree that it is an unusual coinci- 
dence, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wiitson. No; we are adjusting our programs all the time. 
We purposely provided additional facilities a vear and a half ago so 
we could step up the program if and when we thought it should be 
done. 

When we got this information definitely that the Russians had 
stepped up their program—at least, they had produced more of these 
bombers—we thought it was wise to step up ours. That was a 
military decision in our own family. It just happened that people 
were poking at us. They do that all the time. We are used to that. 
Sometimes they happen to be right, and sometimes they are not. If 
they are right about it, we do something about it. They just happened 
to hit the same thing. This is a good thing to do, or we would not 
be ‘or doing it. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Let us pursue it a little further. It is a strange 
coincidence, when issue is taken with you. I do not know who is 
right or wrong. Personally I like,to believe these things are based on 
military judgment. In this strange coincidence, the minute politics 
and political aspects seem to get involved in anything, and certain 
faults were found with your program by those who are civilians but 
happen to be in the Congress, surprisingly you go dig into the books 
and pick out a decision you had already made—but you told nobody 
about; not even the Bureau of the Budget, not even this committee, 
although you had been before us, and not even on the subcommittee 
on which I serve for the Air Force—but the minute that members of 
the other body take issue with you you ask for $356 million more. 

As I understand it, and as it was just explained to me, if we satisfy 
the public clamor and the Senatorial clamor—or whoever it is—I still 
say the words just expressed to me were that you have from now until 
January 1 before you could accelerate it, which means that this will 
satisfy everybody and you still may not do it, since you will not have 
to act until January 1. I do not know whether you should or should 
not. 

Secretary TaLsort. I am not talking about acceleration January 1. 
I am talking about ordering more planes January 1. There is a 
difference in the acceleration rate. 
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TIME OF PLACING NEW ORDERS 


Mr. Wuirren. All right. If the Congress were to provide the 
money when do vou plan to place the order? 

Secretary Tautsorr. It has already been placed for the acceleration. 

Mr. Wuirten. It has already been placed? 

Secretary Tatrorr. Surely. 

Mr. Wuirren. When was it placed? When was the acceleration 
contract placed? 

Secretary Tatrorr. We had told Boeing to go ahead. The con- 
tracts have not been signed, but they started 2 weeks ago, or whatever 
date it was, to go right ahead. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you ask the Senate about that before you did it? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. But it was right after you talked to the Senate? 

Secretary Tatsotrr. No money is involved at the present time. 
They have to make plans to find out if they can handle the accelera- 
tion. All of this acceleration, Mr. Congressman, came at the same 
time. Everybody was thinking about it, because the Russians 
paraded 13 of their big bombers. 

Mr. Wuirren. What if they were to fly 17 next week? Would you 
be back in here? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. We had our production goals set. The 
facilities are there to increase that. 

Mr. WuitteEN. I heard that testimony. I am just talking about 
how much confidence we can have in these things being militarily 
decided as against yielding to public clamor. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We would have decided this anyway, as soon 
as the Russian evidence came through. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Notwithstanding that the Congress and the Appro- 
priations Committee would not have been here until next January, 
you were going to keep quiet about it and let us adjourn and go home 
until this issue was raised? 

Secretary TatsBorr. We would not have. 

Mr. Wuirren. No efforts were made to get it incorporated in this 
bill. 

Secretary Tatspotr. We did not have this information until May. 
We did not have this information. The information came to us and 
came to certain members of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
at the same time. 


COMPLETION OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuarrren. Mr. Chairman, | am going a little afield. 1 will not 
prolong this, but I think it is highly important. 

I expressed to others of your group that the round of wage increases 
and salary increases which is going on is largely a result of the infla- 
tion, and behind the inflation is “largely the expenditures made in 
national defense and foreign aid and so forth. We have before us this 
huge amount of construction funds for public works. 

We have been told on this committee that we will have to expect 
to live with this military cost, with its terrific economic impact, for 
20 or more years. If that be true, I wonder what efforts you folks 
have made to limit or draw some limit on what construction and bases 
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we will have to have during that period of time? What effort have 
you made to hold them down so that at least we can get that phase of 
it out of the picture? 

I ask you this question: Under present plans what is the total cost 
of the planned expansion of public works, and what percentage will 
this present year’s appropriation be toward completing that phase of 
the present plans, so far as military construction is concerned? 

Mr. McNetv. Well, there are three parts to the problem, of course, 
including the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Essentially the Army plan is complete, so far as the Department of 
the Army is concerned. I think there will be some public works to 
keep the plant reasonably modern. It requires something every year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not talking about modifications. If you folks 
recognize the economic effect on the country, and if you agree that a 
whole lot of inflation is due to spending half of the annual outlay in 
the military, certainly there should be some limit as to where you are 
going to stop in military construction. I do not have reference to 
modifications or getting changes or things of that sort. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, there has been no inflation 
this last year. 

Mr. Wuarrrten. I would like to know what—— 

Secretary Wiison. The cost of living has stayed normal. 

Mr. Wuirttren. Automobiles have not gone up? Food has not gone 
up? All these other things have not gone up? 

Secretary Wiison. The statistics show it has leveled out for a year. 
It has gone down a little, if anything. 

Mr. Wuirtten. As long as we have a budgetary deficit each year and 
pay it by borrowing money and printing bonds, judging by the costs 
I pay and others pay, I would just differ with the statistics. 

Secretary Witson. You talk like my friend George Humphrey. 

Mr. Wuirren. He and I may a&ree on a whole lot more things than 
you think. These statistics are not borne out by many things. 

But that is not an answer to whether the military is going to co- 
operate by putting a string around how much expansion of physical 
plant there will be. Certainly we ought to reach the limit somewhere 
along the line on that score. Is there any plan for drawing a line on all 
of this? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirten. I should like to renew my question on the record as 
to whether you have any master plan to meet during this emergency 
whatever the requirement are, for the emergency that may last 20 
years, as to the question of physical plant and public works? Have 
you got any master plan where we can say that we are getting 50 per- 
cent through, 60 percent through, 70 percent through; or are you just 
getting all you can each year? 

Secretary Tatsotr. Mr. Congressman, we are building 137 wings. 
When we get our bases set for 137 wings then our position should be 
the same as the position of the Army. 

Mr. Warten. All right. 

Secretary Tatsnorr. Unless the Congress decides that we ought to 
go beyond 137 wings. 

Mr. Wnuirten. Based on 137 wings, what percentage of it have we 
completed? What percentage will this money add to it? What 
percentage is left? 
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Of course, I realize that with developments there mey be some 
slight variations or modificatiors, brt I em talking substentially. 

Mr. Gartock. When the 1956 arthorization erd the request this 
morning for funds are considered, when thet is all in place the 137 
wirgs will be substantially teken care of. There will be pieces and 
odds and ends to fill in. There will be changes in weapors systems 
and things of thet kind that will require constant modification or new 
building. 

All three departments, Mr. Whitten, are maintaining a very sub- 
stantial establishment. We can say that just doing these little things 
on modernization and taking care of the new types of weapons or 
widening the runways or strengthening them because of changes in 
aircraft, gets you into substantial construction requests. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know that when you total up the small items they 
become big ones, but when you add some big ones they get doubly 
big. 

You tell us that if we provide this money and go ahead and com- 
plete the payment for what you start with this money that substan- 
tially you will have completed your plan, subject, of course, to the 
things you are talking about on changes? 

Secretary TaLBotr. Mr. Congressman, for instance this morning 
the chief and I were discussing a base at ——-—. That is not in the 
program. We ought to have a base at ——-——. We canceled the 
base at — . We have not decided whether that base at —— — 
is necessary. 

Mr. Manon. That should be off the record. 

Secretary TaLporr. Yes. 

There are a few things we do not know. I believe it is safe to say 
we have at least 75 percent of all the money we need for public works. 

Mr. Warrren. | will modify my question further and I will ask it 
with relation to within the continental United States. How close 
are you to completing it there? 

Mr. Gartock. The answer is substantially the same. Possibly a 
little higher. 

Mr. Wairren. I am talking about your plan. We cannot see 
the future. I am talking about the present plan. How far can we 
say we are toward completion of that, as we are gradually meeting 
this need? 

Mr. Gartock. With the 1956 authorization and financing, when 
that is built we will be 75 percent or better. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Much more. 

Mr. Garzock. All right. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the total investment we have put in now, 
and what is that remaining 25 percent, dollarwise, roughly? 

_ Mr. Garuock. Since 1950, I gave the figure this morning, I believe 
it is $5,936 million. We are asking $1.2 billion this year. 

Mr. Warren. That would be roughly $8 billion in present in- 
vestment? 

Mr. Gartock. $7 billion. 

Mr. Wurrren. If it lacks 25 percent of being completed, you lack 
about $2 billion after this year? 

Secretary Tatrorr. That is liberal. 

Mr. Wurrren. Liberal? 

Secretary Tatrorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am willing to settle for $1.5 billion, personally, 
or $1.2 billion. I would take comfort in that 

Secretary Tausorr. I think that is good. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten, despite the testimony, I think the mili- 
tary programs of this type are somewhat like milady’s wardrobe, 
She buys a wardrobe this year, but she needs some modification of 
her wardrobe next year. Of course, she may tell her husband, ‘This 
is it.”’ It is somewhat like that with this military business. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you are going to be as liberal to this group as 
you have to be with vour wife the country will be in bad shape, and 
that applies to the rest of us, too. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TO SUPPORT GUIDED-MISSILE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. In vour response to Mr. Whitten you develoned a 
question in my mind that I should like to have answered, which is 
comparable to his inquiry. 

We are in the status of phasing into the guided-missile concept, 
as I interpret the situation. 

Now, out of the publie works you are presently building, from my 
short time to analyze your presentation, I do not think there is too 
much in there that has to do with a completed guided-missile function 
as such. 

If this phasing is taking place and it should come in with some 
degree of rapidity, is it or is it not reasonable to assume that when 
guided missiles do become prevalent in military operations you would 
have to have some additional construction to accommodate that type 
of function? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is reasonable. 

Secretary Wiison. Correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. To the degree Mr. Whitten is inquiring about a 
terminus, that terminus has to be achieved when you finally reach 
some standard of the application of the ultimate phasing you are 
going into; is that correct or incorrect? 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I follow that up? It would follow that if 
you substitute one for the other there is no reasonable reason to 
believe you would need the full amount for the original plan. 

Secretary TaLBorr. I kept in mind the guided- missile program when 
I talked about the $1.5 billion or $2 billion. 

Mr. Wuirren. On the real estate, you do not have to junk a big 
amount of real estate. The wise thing would be to use the real estate 
and modify it to meet the changing picture. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wonder sometimes whether we do half as much as 
we should. 

I do not want to burden the record again to cite many illustrations 
of World War II to prove the point. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 
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ADEQUACY OF TESTIMONY BEFORE AIR FORCE PANEL 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I will try to hold my thoughts to the 
acceleration of this B-52 bomber production, but I do feel that our 
committee, and particularly the Air Force panel, faces a pretty heavy 
responsibility in this way: That throughout the months of February 
and March we held exhaustive hearings as the Air Force panel, of 
which Mr. Mahon was the chairman. I was impressed by the wit- 
nesses who came in, and Mr. Garlock was there much of the time. 
We were given what we thought was full and adequate testimony on 
the needs of the Air Force. Based upon that, on May 11 and 12 
the House accepted our recommendations to the committee. 

Now, I have prepared a statement here which is somewhat in 
chronological order of some of the events which seem to me to be 
necessary to place into the record for the justification of our full 
Defense Subcommittee, and particularly our Air Force panel. 

On May 13 the Department of Defense released this press statement: 

The Soviets have recently elected to expose a rew aircraft developmert in air 
parade formation over Moscow. These obser ations establish a new basis of our 
estimate of production of heavy jet bombers and medium bombers. There has 
also been the appearance of a turboprop bomber and a new all-weather fighter 
has appeared as expected. This knowledge is evidence of the modern technolegy 
of the Soviet aircraft industry and the advances which are beirg made by them. 

I realize that you do not have that before you, but I did take that 
verbatim. That was May 13, after the House had acted on May 11 
and 12. 

On*May 24 there appeared in the Washington Post the statement 
that Secretary Wilson held a press conference in which he is quoted as 
having told newsmen: 

The Pentagon is “not at this time’ considering any enlargement of the Air 
Force beyond its goal of 137 wings by mid-1957 * * * [and that] the facts 
“currently causing publie discussion about the relative air superiority of the 
United States’”’ were ‘‘not new” to Pentagon military planners. 

Now, on May 26, however, Secretary Talbott and General Twining 
appeared in executive session with the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and thereafter a decision was made to accelerate our produc- 
tion of B—52 bombers by 35 percent. 

And then on June 6, Secretary Wilson, General Twining and other 
Air Force officials appeared before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on defense appropriations for fiscal 1956 and requested 
$356 million for increased aircraft construction and $10 million addi- 
tional for emergency research and development. That was in the 
Senate hearings, pages 1435 and 1436. 

At the same time Mr. Wilson testified that— 

We knew more than a year ago that they (the Russians) did have a prototype 
of a big bomber somewhat comparable to our B—52. 

That is from the Senate hearings, page 1428. 

The fact that knowledge of Russian plane developments was avail- 
able was also brought out in the testimony of General Twining before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on April 6, 1955, and I quote: 

Our intelligence indicates that they have made considerable progress. In fact, 
some of their technological achievements have been surprising. I am sure we all 
know that the Soviets have reached certain important stages in nuclear de elop- 
ment well ahead of our predictions. We must assume that their stockpile of 
nuclear weapons is growing. 
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The Peds are making equal progress in improving their ability to deliver these 
weapons. 

Last May (1954), the Reds openly paraded numbers of new, medium jet bombers 
and a new long-range jet bomber in flights over Moscow. We call these ney 
medium bombers type 39’s.. They are comparable in size, design, and estimated 
performance to our own B-47’s. Type 39’s have been openly displayed in numbers 
which indicate that they may be in quantity production on this model. 

Even more important is their development of a heavy, long-range, jet bomber, 
ealled the type 37. It is comparable in size to our newest long-range bomber, 


the B-52. 
That is from the Senate hearings, pages 160 and 161. 

General Twining gave this testimony 5 weeks before the Defense 
Department press release about the heavy jet: bombers, and there 
was similar information before that in his testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Air Force Appropriations, 

Meanwhile, it was known that our B-52’s were in the beginning 
stages of production, that they were not yet operational, and that, as 
General Twining said, 

Of course, we are just now getting that airplane (the B-52). We have not 
even started training crews yet for that airplane. 

That was in the Senate hearings, page 176. 

I can only assume, therefore, that the information which was to be 
evaluated, and on which a judgment was to be made with regard to 
military policy, program, and budget, was available all during the 
time the House Appropriations Committee held its hearings. And 
that is why I feel that the responsibility and integrity of the House 
Defense Subcommittee is involved, and particularly the Air. Force 
panel. 

The question of whether to accelerate B-—52 production or to go 
about it gradually according to the long-pull theory is about the 
most serious question that could possibly be raised in our defense 
strategy. I am still iuaking about that, myself. 

Secretary Wiuson. I would like to explain a piece of that. 

Mr. Deane. Let me proceed one step further, Mr. Secretary. 

The question demands a basic decision on United States strategic 
airpower upon which our officials have said we are primarily to 
depend, both as a deterrent to aggression and as a means of retaliating 
against an enemy attack. 

How is it possible for a decision of this kind to have been made 
in the manner in which it was made, Mr. Secretary? It seems obvious 
that the Russians have gained certainly a propaganda advantage 
from the way the matter has been handled. 

Secretary Wiison. I do not see where they have gained any propa- 
ganda advantage. Probably they disclosed these bombers purposely 
for that reason. The single thing that is different that affected the 
timing was the actual flight of 13 of the large bombers, and the fact 
that they had apparently concentrated on that and brought their 
production along somewhat faster than we had forecast. 

Coincident with that, and to protect our position, a year and a half 
ago, we expanded our facilities so that we could step up production 
when necessary, but we did not step it up because of the cycle of 
development of the B—52. 

A great deal of money has been wasted—millions and hundreds of 
millions of dollars—crowding the production of things before they are 
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ready. We wanted these B-52’s as soon as we could reasonably get 
them on the right kind of a basis. 

Fortunately it has been a very successful development. They are 
fine planes. I am assured by everybody in the business that they 
are at the stage now where you can crowd the production and get good 
planes. The development of the plane was fortunately at that stage 
when the Russians has this flyover showing that they did have big 
planes. 

Now, om. B-36’s are quite good planes, but they are not comparable 
to the B-52. But they are operational and we have a fine going Air 
Force of long-range bombers in the B-36’s. But the Air Force 
naturally wants the better ones that we know how to make. 

So what we are talking about is the decision we made at this time, 
for good reasons from our point of view, to step up the production of 
this particular plane. We had enough foresight to prepare for it if 
it proved to be necessary. We did not know for sure whether the 
Russians would be able to make a number of them or not. But we 
were ready for it if they did. We thought, too: Would we try to 
reprogram our whole aircraft business and make something less or 
something else and put the money over here? We decided we should 
not do that; that we should ask you for the extra money. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Deane. Would you say, Mr. Secretary, that the House 
Appropriations Committee and the Air Force panel made the right 
decision that we made when the House acted upon our rec ommenda- 


tion? 

Secretary Witson. We have no criticism of your committee on the 
basis of the information you had. I guess you did take $150 million 
away from us we would rather have had in the fund, but vou had a 
reason for it. Your staff was able to show our costs had come down 
because we had stabilized our production, handling it sensibly, and 
the forecast of what we would need for the particular planes we had 
listed showed we could do it for $150 million less; so I do not blame 
you. 

Mr. Deane. I may stand corrected, but I believe our staff and 
other members checked with the Department of Defense and it was 
felt that that action would certainly not be detrimental to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Is that a correct assumption? 

Mr. Scrivner. And the Air Force agreed to it. 

Mr. Gartock. We so testified in the Senate. 

Secretary Witson. I might point out one thing: When Secretary 
Lewis and I had this press conference we tried to “make it clear that 
any increase above the 137 wings was not involved. We both knew 
right at that time we were thinking about stepping up the B—52’s. 
We were in the process of seeing what we could do and whether we 
would need additional money or not. 

It was clear that we had not planned—and we wanted to make it 
clear to everybody—on changing the objective. We were only trying 
to get the B—52’s quicker. It means that the B—36’s will be replaced 
quicker. That is all there is in it. 

I would like to point out again, this is only a 1 percent change in 
our whole program. 
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Mr. Deane. Let me move on to this question, Mr, Secretary: On 
April 6 Secretary Talbott testified before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations that the B—52 was “sufficiently satisfactory 
to justify large-scale production” but in answer to a question by 
Senator Robertson about whether we could get satisfactory delivery, 
Mr. Talbott said: 


Well, it is not satisfactory; no, sir. Unless we had immediate delivery we 
would not say it was satisfactory. But I think we are moving as rapidly as is 
practicable. I don’t think additional funds would help us. 

Did you make that statement? 

Secretary TaLnorr. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. The statement 
is also correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Let us develop it. 

Secretary Tautsorr. In April, sir, we had not had the test flying we 
had had a month later. 

Mr. Deane. What test flying? 

Secretary TaLBorr. With the B—52’s. We have two of them and 
had exhaustive tests of them. 

Mr. Deane. What date were those tests? 

Secretary Tatsorr. During April and earlier. 

General Twintne. Edwards Air Force Base. 

Secretary TaLnorr. At Edwards Air Force Base. 

Mr. Deane. What date? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I can give you that, Mr. Deane. I do not 
know that, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Intensive functional testing of the B-52 aircraft started in mid-March 1955 
when two B-—52’s were assigned to Edwards Air Force Base. Systems reliability, 
the ease of maintenance and support, and the relatively few deficiencies en- 
countered enabled an accumulation of 240 hours of flying on these 2 aircraft 
by the end of May 1955. 

This far exceeded our expectations and was much better than previously 
achieved on other aircraft of less magnitude and complexity. : 

Considerable test flying was also accomplished at Boeing Airplane Co, Seattle, 
Wash., Eglin Air Firce Base, Kirtland Air Force Base and Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. The results achieved at each of these installations was most 
gratifying and convinced us that the B-52 production program could be accel- 
erated with a minimum of risk. & 

Mr. Deane. You testified on April 6, were those flights prior to 
that time? 

Secretary TaLtsorr. They might have been prior to that. We had 
a little tail flutter to start with. We had a few problems we finally 
got ironed out. That big ship has given us less trouble, almost, than 
any of the smaller ones. 

Mr. Deane. Would it be reasonable to make this assumption: If 
Mr. Talbott thought on April 6 that additional funds would not help 
us get satisfactory deliveries of B—52’s, how can he reconcile this with 
the request for $356 million on June 6? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Because that is an accelerated program; not 
the program we were talking about in April. 

Secretary Wiuson. He had no way of knowing you would take 
away the $150 million. 

Mr. Deane. That does not come into it. 

‘ v . . 

Secretary Tausorr. That did not affect my judgment. 
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Mr. Deang. You will understand, I am not trying to cross-examine 
vou, Mr. Secretary, but I am just using your own language. 

Secretary Tausorr. That is all right. 

Mr. Duane. So that this committee may have all the facts. 


CREW TRAINING 


The next question involves the crews. I would like for you to 
discuss the problem of getting trained crews to handle the B—52’s once 
they are produced. 

Referring again to the Senate testimony, General Twining testified: 


This B—52 force is the force that has to go out the first minute and we don’t have 
time to train it. It is ready. That one has enough crews. 


But later on he said that— 

We have not even started training crews yet for that airplane (the B—52). 

General Twining, am I quoting correctly here? 

General Twininec. That is right. 

Mr. Dranr. I notice further along that General Twining said that: 

Any pilot that can fly the B—47 will need no training for the B—52. He is all 
set; he can go. 

That is correct? 

General TwininG. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. The B-47? 

General Twintna. The B-47 crew just needs a little familiarization 
with the B-52 to take care of it. 

Mr. Deane. It appears that the B-47 has a three-man crew; is 
that right? 

General Twrnina. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. And the B—52 requires a six-man crew? 

Secretary Tatsorr. A six-man crew. 

Mr. Deane. What is the Air Force doing about that particular 
problem? Are we grounding two B-47’s every time we fly a B—52? 

General Twinina. No, sir; we are just bringing in new crews. We 
take them from the B-36 units and every place else, starting the 
training now on the B—52’s. 

Secretary Witson. I think we should make clear to everybody 
that the B-36 has 15 men and is a quite complicated piece of mech- 
anism, and that these B—52’s will really replace the B-36’s. Men will 
have to be trained in some of the new things, but it is not a complicated 
business. It is a simpler airplane in many ways than the B-36—in 
many, many ways. So that the training of experienced personnel 
who have had many hours of flight in all kinds of airplanes is not a 
problem that is going to limit the Air Force. 

Am I correct in that? That is my understanding. 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. The questions that I have tried to develop here are 
not with any idea of tangling you gentlemen up, but with the idea 
of getting into the House record a basis upon which we can go to 
conference and feel that we originally were justified, based upon the 
Air Force testimony. 

Secretary Witson. If the B—52 took the 15 men and the B-36 you 
are replacing only had 6 then we would have been working on the 
training business already. But since it-is the right way around from 





the personnel point of view there is no problem in personnel training 
of any importance that you gentlemen need to worry about. 
Mr. Deann. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES FOR EXPANSION 


Secretary TaLrsorr. I might say I think you were entirely justified, 
and I think the information we gave you was all that we had at that 
time. We had been considering this expansion for a long time. Two 
years ago after I had been on this a very few months I went to the 
Pacific coast and met with all the manufacturers out there and ex- 
plained it to them, after talking with Secretary Wilson, before I made 
the suggestion that all these big production plants should be set up 
for a single 8-hour shift so that we would have an expansion possibility 
without additional capital expendtures or public works of any size. 

Then we set up the second source at Wichita, and the other at 
Seattle. And both of those plants were supposed to be set so that we 
could produce the required number of planes per month from the 2 
plants on a single 8-hour shift. 

What we have done, sir, is with our information that we have gotten 
as to the Russians we believe that we should push it up and produce 
more per month, but we have not increased the total number of 
planes to be ordered over the original number. If we want to increase 
the total number to be purchased we can delay that decision until 
next year’s budget is made up. 

Mr. Deane. Going back to the matter of Intelligence, I do not 
know whether that has anything to do with the acceleration of the 
program or not, but are you in a position and is our Intelligence in a 
position to follow up whatever knowledge you have on this Soviet 
buildup? What kind of knowledge do you have? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deanz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Before I forget about that one point, Mr. Talbott, 
that confronts me with this situation—parenthetically, my first 
reaction here is disappointment. I feel as though the bottom droppea 
out of something, not through anybody’s planning or scheming, es- 
pecially, but just feel as though something happened that I wish had 
not happened. I do not know what it was. There are two things 
at issue; the quality of Russian aircraft, the number of the Russian 
aircraft, and the quality of the Russian pilots. 

We say we have the best pilots in the world, and I have been scream- 
ing that, and so have you. I donot know. That is a good thought. 
I hope I am right, but I do not know. And I do not think you do. 

We are Americans, and we are convinced there is no Russian who is 
going to fly a plane better than an American, period. That is George 
Washington and the cherry tree. I hope we are right, but I do not 
know, except by comparisons down through the years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. The chances are they know more than we know about 
theirs. 

Secretary Witson All they have to do is read our publications. 

Mr. Gartock. Could part of this be off the record, sir? 
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Mr. Fioop. Anything you want to, take it off. I am trying to find 
out something. I do not care about that. 

Secretary Tausorr. The Intelligence reference should be off the 
record, 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 


ACCURACY OF INFORMATION PRESENTED IN REGULAR HEARINGS 


Mr. Secretary, here is where we are this afternoon—lI felt it for Mr. 
Whitten, I felt it for Mr. Deane, and I feel it, too—you remember, I 
am opposed to your theory of reducing the Army and the Marines 
and the Navy beyond what we have. You and I cannot agree on that. 
You have good reasons for doing it. You are convinced you are right. 
Nobody questions your integrity in that position. I think you are 
wrong. That is the end of that. 

The House decided that you were right and that I was wrong. 

The Senate decided as far as the Army and the Navy were con- 
cerned you were right, but on the Marine Corps they felt you were 
wrong, and that remains to be resolved yet 

Now, there was about $400 million in a round, fat number that 
would have been restored to accomplish that equilibrium and put 
the Marines and the Army and the Navy back where they were. 
Maybe it was not a murder case, but for days we went through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary level discussing all this back 
and forth. We exhausted ourselves and the problem. 

Involved in this was the question of balancing of the budget. 
Rightly or wrongly, some of us thought that you were perhaps too 
much concerned because of your philosophy on balancing the budget. 

Secretary Witson. How did the people know so much about what 
my philosophy is on that? 

Mr. Froop. I am not Houdini. Neither are you, remember. Do 
not forget a man of your position is a, target. 

Secretary Wriison. I am used to it. 

Mr. FLroop. Certainly you are. But because you are a very im- 
portant man in the Department of Defense, and with reference to 
the President, we think that is what you think. If that was an 
element—and some of us thought and think it was an element—then 
we are talking about $400 million. 

Now, your military people assured you that the cuts would not 
upset the balanced forces. You were satisfied. 

Over night, Mr. Secretary, you asked the Senate for enough money, 
$400 million minus—and that is the figure were talking about here for 
weeks as a vital figure that was going to upset all kinds of calculations 
and planning and results. But you went over there and without 
batting an eye said, 

“Give me $360 million more for aircraft.”’ 

Secretary Wiison. That ought to make the point that my first 
purpose is not to balance the budget and cut the expense. 

Mr. Firoop. You have stated the question; now answer it. That 
is the point I am making; I do not know. 

Secretary Wiison. This we think is the right thing to do for the 
security of the country. We think we should speed up the production 
of these bombers, which are the very best things we know how to 
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make at this time, and that that is the right thing to do. If it costs 
$350 million, we still think it is the right thing to do. 

Mr. Fitoop. Mr. Wilson, nobody is debating that. If you want 
$450 million I would be the first one to vote “Yes, you get it,” for this 
purpose. And I think there will be very few who disagree. There 
will be very few. That is not the point. What I am upset about is 
after all of the hearings before this committee and after all of the 
exhibitions of bona fides and after the protestations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and all the Secretaries and everybody—we were assured in the 
solemnity of a hearing before the Armed Services Appropriations Com- 
mittee— 

Gentlemen, this is it. You give us this and you can go to bed tonight and 
sleep securely as far as we are concerned and as far as a human being can do. 

We almost said exactly that. There were charts on this wall, and 
very competent generals took us through those charts; American 
aircraft, Russian aircraft, bombers, fighters, and explained what we 
have of all types, and what we think they have of all types. We 
spent days on this. 

Then it was pointed out that on May Day of 1954 the Russians 
flew a mockup prototype B—52 type of aircraft. We had pictures of 
that then. It was in all the press and magazines. We talked about 
that aircraft here at some length. I had the impression that that was 
not a serious problem: that the Air Force was on top of that with 
whatever Intelligence you had; that you knew about it; that you were 
watching it; that you were not concerned about it. It had nothing 
to do with this budget. ‘‘Do not worry about that thing. On the 
heavy bombers we are all right. This plane we are asking for, this 
money we are asking for, for this year—this is the end of it. Give us 
it and we are satisfied.”’ 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that I testified when we started out on this 
business—-— 

Mr. Foon. I read it last night. 

Secretary Wiison. I said that this was the best package we could 
put together at the time, and that if any factor which would change 
the budget showed up, and which would require additional funds, we 
would bring it to the attention of the Congress, if such a situation 
developed. That is exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. Foon. I believe that. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to point out, again, that it rep- 
resents only 1 percent of the total budget. 

We thought we had it all worked out so carefully that to reprogram 
the thing and try to save the $350 million was not the right thing to 
do, and we said “all right; we will do what we said we were going to 
do.” Here is something that has changed a little bit, and we could 
recognize it promptly and ask you to go along and give us some more 
money. 

Mr. Fioop. If you want my compliments, you have them, for the 
courage you have to suggest, or the integrity you have exhibited to 
do what you said you were going to do, and I agree. You did it. 

You still miss the point. What I am inquiring about is what was 
the state of mind of everyone who appeared before this committee 
when you made this original justification. 
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What did you know about these Russian bombers then? What plans 
had you made at your staff conferences? What were the discussions 
that went on from May Day 1954 until May Day 1955? 

How lengthy were those discussions? What did you talk about? 
What were your plans? Did you have this plan wherein you were 
going to ask for $356 million in a pigeonhole, and then pulled it out 
just because they flew some aircraft over Red Square? 

Secretary Witson. It was much better than that. We, more than 
a year ago, spent $200 million to duplicate the facilities and enlarge our 
ability to produce the B—52 if it proved to be necessary. 

Mr. FLoop. Why did you not tell us, then, Mr. Secretary. that this 
potential existed? I have a feeling which I did not have until this last 
2 weeks. At no time did I have this feeling about you people, but now 
I have a feeling that you were holding out on us, and that you would 
not tell us what we should have known: that you had plan X for an 
accelerated 1-year program of production for B—-52’s in a pigeonhole, 
all dressed up to bring up here the minute something happened. 

You did not tell us anything about that. Why? You knew all 
that. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Let us let the Chief answer that. 

General Twintnac. This is the Air Force program. It is just the 
process of the thinking. We knew before 1954 about the T-39’s. 
That is their medium bomber. We knew they had probably some- 
thing like the big bomber also. 

Mr. Fioop. You told us that, General. 

General Twintnc. We have never been concerned about the 
medium bomber, because we were away ahead of it. That has never 
concerned us. We saw the big one last year, and what they did, 
actually, in that year, is that they exceeded by 1 year what our 
intelligence people said they could do in the production of a big 
bomber. I did not know that until May Day, and until the parade 
was over. 

Mr. Fioop. Until May 1955, General? 

General Twinina. Thatis right. Wesaw the one bomber in 1954— 
the big one. 

Mr. Fioop. In May 1954, you saw the big one? 

General Twininc. We saw one. 

Mr. Fioop. You knew from its lines and indications what it was? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They told us later that they were going to do better 
than that; there was enough indication that there were things wrong 
with it; that they were going to change this model. 

You knew, or should have known, that within the next year they 
were going to improve the craft which you saw on May Day 1954. 

_ General Twintne. But, we did not know they were going to get 
into that type of production within a year. We were a year off. We 
could not have done it, but they did it. 

_ That is why we got concerned, and that is why we went to the 
Secretary and asked for the second source. We were thinking about 
that big bomber, and we took the insurance of establishing the second 
source of production. However, our Intelligence told us that it would 
be a year later, but on May Day they flew 11 of them. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do I understand that the United States of America, 
and the great Air Force, with all of its majesty and with all this 
confidence which we have been exuding, that you come up here to 
the Congress and ask for the acceleration of a program, and all of 
that acceleration and that shocking action was taken only and solely 
because the Russians flew over Red Square 11 prototypes, or models, 
of that plane? 

General Twintna. That indicated to us that they were in produc- 
tion a year ahead, of what we thought they could do. It was not the 
number, but the fact that they were in production. At the same 
time, we talked to your committee, we had hundreds of heavy bombers, 
and they had zero. We had hundreds of heavy bombers in our 
arsenal, and they had none, but they proved to us that they could 
get into production on that big airplane a year earlier than we thought 
they could. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not know any more today than you did then 
on the fighters, except that they are producing planes similar to the 
B-52? They may be producing a better fighter and 10 times as many 
as we are? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. As of May, all you know about is bombers, and at 
3 o’clock this afternoon you do not know anything about what kind 
of fighter production they have? 

General Twintna. We have a pretty good idea. 

Mr. Fioop. You do? 

General TwIntNna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope you have a better idea than you had about the 
bombers. You had no idea about them. Why do you know more 
about the fighters than you did about the bombers? 

General Twintna. We were off a year in their production; that is 
all. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It could bave been fatal. 

Mr. Warrren. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to know, if you knew they had 1 a 
year ago, why you would be surprised that in the course of a year they 
could produce 12? 

General Twintna. Because we could not do it. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We just had two models off the line here, as I under- 
stand it, but within a year we could have made a large number, if 
we had had them in flight a year ago. 

General Twinina. It is not a flight bomber; it was a prototype ;— 
the first one we had ever seen. 

Mr. Fioop. It was a prototype on May Day 1954 and you say 
someone with a prototype of that kind of thing, with the fantastic 
import that that meant on May Day 1954 to the United States, with 
A-bombs, H-bombs, and intercontinental bombers, that nothing 
happened until 1 year later, when you and the British looked up and 
saw 11 of them, and you say ‘““My goodness, we had better go back 
and get some more sympathy.” Is that what happened? 

General Twintna. That was part of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you not think you had enough? Do you not feel 
that in view of what you saw in 1954, did you think that the safety 
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of this Nation was properly guarded and were you willing to gamble 
on their 1-year lead time? 

You missed their production by a year. 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you feel that you were balancing the safety of the 
United States on your guess as to their 1-year of lead time, against 
asking this committee on that basis for $356 million? 

General, if you had told us when you were here in March and April 
what you are telling us now, you would have gotten that $356 million 
within 3 minutes. 

General Twintna. I told you about the bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. We know about that. 

General Twintne. The other thing I want you to consider, or 
think about, Mr. Flood, is that we have not sufficiently shaken down, 
to our satisfaction, the B—52, for this big production, and we had, 
also, hundreds of heavy bombers which are quite good today. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the B-47 and the B-36? 

General Twrntne. The B-47 is a medium bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. You are adding nothing now to what you told 
us then. We even know about the flutter in the rear that my friend 
spoke about. 

General Twintna. I think we gave the best justification we could 
possibly give at the time. 

Mr. Fioop. You do. 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You certainly cannot say more than that. I want 
you to know that I believed you sincerely then, and now I am badly 
disappointed at something, and I do not know what happened. 

Now, I want to ask you again, if that is your answer to this series 
of questions, and if that is your best answer, and conclusion, with 
reference to the bombers? 


FIGHTER PROGRAM 


I now direct your attention to Russian fighters. 

Do you make the same answer in June 1955 with reference to 
fighters that you made in March with reference to bombers? Do you 
have the same feeling? Is that your conclusion now, in view of what 
happened to the bombers, and in view of the fact that you know they 
produced these things apparently like rabbits, to our surprise. What 
about the fighters? 

Do you want any more money for fighters? Are you satisfied with 
the fighter program? What are we going to do? 

General Twinrna. Well, we are looking at our fighter program now, 
and seeing whether we can accelerate it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. Do not be afraid to say that, 
If vou think, in view of what you just told me, that you should have 
$150 million more for new kinds of fighters, for Heaven’s sakes, say so. 
No one cares. I will carry the spear for you. 

General Twininc. We have two advanced fighters that I think are 
technologically ready for acceleration, and I have recommended that, 
and the chairman has the letter on it. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EXTRUSION AND FORGE PRESSES 


Mr. F.Loop. I have just two additional questions, gentlemen, and 
I will not develop the first, but since all this problem developed, and 
since I have heard rumors about some aircraft people being unhappy 
with this whole aircraft business, I tried to talk to some of them and 
they will not talk. All of their contracts, all of their livelihood, j 
coming from the defense people, but at lower levels, there is an aw ful 
lot of talk going around that the aircraft production and engineering 
people are unhappy with the whole business. 

I have been trying to find out. I got one man to come down bere 
to have lunch with me last week, and believe me, he is a tough guy, 
and represents a tough company. He is the president of one of the 
big companies. I asked him about this. He has a very high regard 
for Mr. Wilson. He is a former automobile man. Now, he was 
talking about machine tools. He said if they would let Secretary 
Wilson run aircraft machine production tooling, like he did automobile 
machine tooling, in the same way, that we are out of trouble. We 
went into that at great length, and I am going to ask that man to 
come down here and testify before the committee in order to see if 
there is anything in this machine-tool business. 

He has some ideas about machine tooling in regard to lead time in 
production. You are aware of the statement I made some weeks ago 
about the extrusion presses, and the operations of Kaiser and Harvey. 
They tell me that is important. However, I have never seen an ex- 
trusion press. I am not interested in Kaiser or Harvey, but someone 
told me that one of the reasons the Russians jumped us this 1 year on 
production is because they have 33,000-ton or 45,000-ton presses, and 
they are stamping out wings in 3 seconds. 

We have 12,000-ton or 13,000-ton presses, and cannot run them, 
anyway. Now, if extrusion and forge presses and machine tools 
brought about increased production in “Russia, the question should be 
considered. Is that what the Russians have? Did they do those 
things? Why are we not doing it? There is something the matter. 
That is my only concern. I want to find out. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any response, gentlemen? 

General Twinrtna. I think the main reason that the Russians got 
ahead of us on this lead time is the fact that they work around the 
clock and keep their people working continuously. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is not enough. I believe that. 

General Twin1na. I do not know about the machine-tool business, 
however. 

Mr. Fioop. I believe that; I heard that. 

Secretary Witson. I took a trip around more than a year ago to 
visit some of the Air Force people, and visited some plants, and | 
would like to do more of it, but I do not seem to be able to find the 
time. We are getting along pretty well, and we have some wonderful 
planes in production, and we have some which are ready to go i! 
production. 

The tooling and facilities are getting better all the time. I think 
we are exaggerating this particular change. We have to keep looking 
at our program all the time, to see if we can improve it, or change ! 
a little bit here and there, in order to get more out of it, and this is 
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one which has been highlighted. It isa very important thing. While 
the numbers are not very great, it is a great big bomber. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WieetesworrH. Mr. Chairman, when Secretary Wilson was 
here, I think in February, when the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force were kere, when Admiral Radford was here, I think 
not only Mr. Wilson, but every one of these gentlemen, stated in sub- 
stance that while the requests that we re made were in their opinion 
fully adequate for all purposes, they made these statements subject to 
one reservation, and that was ther servation of the right to at any time 
(hat any new development occurred in the overall picture, which called 
for more money or more equipment, they could come back to this 
committee, and tell us about it. 

They not only reserved the right, but they assured us that they 
would do so. TI think that Secretary Wilson and Secretary Talbott 
would have been subject to criticism in this instance if they had not 
come back, in the light of developments since that time, to tell us of 
the increase which they believe to be necessary. 

It was too late to come to the House. The bill was already through 
the House, they went to the Senate and the Senate has put in the 
increased funds. 

As I see it, we have a very simple question of policy, which must be 
resolved in conference, as to whether or not we are going to approve 
the proposed acceleration. 

I think the picture has been made very clear by the testimony here 
as to why the increase has been recommended. I think we have a 
clear-cut question for decision in conference. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR SYMINGTON 


I want to call attention to a few paragraphs which appeared in the 
Congressional Record on Monday, June 20, at the bottom of column 3 
at page 7397, and at the top of column 1 at page 7398, where certain 
statements are made which are far afield from what my understanding 
of the picture has been. 

1 would like to read those paragraphs, and I would like to have 
the comment of Secretary Wilson, Secretary Talbott, and General 
Twining, either now or when they revise their remarks. 

In his speech on the floor of the Senate in the course of the debate 
there, Senator Symington, among other things, had this to say: 


Of the 5 chief categories of air power—fighters, light bombers, medium bombers, 
heavy bombers, and missiles—the Soviet is ahead in 2, probably ahead in 2 more; 
United States is ahead in 1. 

We are now told by the Department of Defense that the Soviet Communists 
have manufactured, and have in operation units, thousands more modern jet 
fighters than have the United States and the entire free world combined. 

We are also told that the Soviet Communists have manufactured, and have in 
operation units, thousands more modern light jet bombers than the United States 
and the entire free world combined possess. 

We have hundreds more modern medium sized bombers than the Communists. 

Latest knowledge would tend to show that the Communists have passed us in 
the production of modern long-range jet intercontinental bombers. Recently 
they had more fiving in one display over Moscow than we have in operational 
units. 

Any extrapolation based on facts convinces us the Communists are ahead 
in the missile field—well ahead with the intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
ultimate weapon, at least, in our time. 

That is the accounting; the balance sheet. 
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Would you care to comment on these statements, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Manon. Before you comment, Mr. Secretary, or General 
Twining, I think that we want a considered answer for the record. 
You might give us what you can here, but if you would like, Mr. 
Wigglesworth has in mind that you read this carefully, and that you 
undertake to comment upon the points raised. 

Secretary Witson. I would prefer to do it that way, in writing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to hear something about it now, because 
it does not agree with what we have been told. 

Mr. Sueprarpv. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask this question of the 
Chair, please? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. The situation as is being expressed this afternoon, 
as read from the Senate record, and so forth, to me is indicative of 
this factor: 

Somewhere, someone has different information than someone else 
has. In other words, either the Senator who made the statement has 
access to information that these gentlemen do not have, or these gentle- 
men have information, and so far have not revealed it. That is my 
analysis of it. It is quite interesting to me, and I would like to have 
an answer to the question by Mr. Wigglesworth, as to the available 
sources of information which you gentlemen know of other than that 
of governmental. 

Mr. Miuuer. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Mixer. I was going to interpose, if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would permit, that it parallels the same situation which we 
discussed, and which I was discussing yesterday with respect to another 
matter. It is very confusing when we get reports from one committee 
of a state of fact which is contrary to what, or different from what 
we may have heard in another and I would like very much to have that 
information either on or off the record. I think we would like to know 
the answers to what has been stated. 

Secretary Wiison. I can talk a little bit off the top of my head, if 
you want me to. 

Mr. Manon. General Twining was about to say something, but, 
Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps, General Twining could better cover 
the inaccuracies in Senator Symington’s statement. 

(Off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiaeiteswortu. | thought you gave us a figure of 20,000 
for combat planes for Russia when you were here in February. 

General Twintna. That is just the U. S. S. R., probably; I am 
including the Soviet bloc, which includes the satellites and all. I 
think that is the picture which you have to work with. 

Secretary TaLBorr. You must bring in the fact that our predomi- 
nance in the jet field is our F—86 and F-—100 over the MIG-—15. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the B-52? 

General Twinine@. It is a standoff in the heavy jets. 

Secretary Tatnorr. However, our F-86’s are away ahead of the 
MIG-15. 
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General Twintne. They have no all-weather fighters at all, or 
had none until just recently, and we have had them for years. We 
have lots of them. 

Mr. Forp. What about guided missiles, General Twining? 

General Twinina. I do not think we know. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Witson. While you are thinking about it, there is one 
other thing I would like to emphasize: While the fighting was going 
on in Korea, plane for plane, we have knocked them out of the air 
on a ratio of 15 to 1. There is no reason to think that they have 
stepped up their operational ability and the equipment of their 
fighter planes. So, our planes are clearly equal to their planes, plane 
for plane. 

Now, it is true that we have not captured any of their new stuff, 
and we do not know for sure, but just on the history of how things 
work, no one has ever been able to do a thing like that; in other words, 
to improve them with their equipment, and their pilots, to any great 
degree. 

We do not think their air force is equal to ours as a complete 
operating unit for a purpose. 

General Twrntne. They have had no experience in this bomber 
field—practically none. All they have ever done is the tactical type 
bombing, or light bombing, and we have had a complete war experi- 
ence, and 10 years since, and you just do not learn that by reading 
it out of a book, or on the training field. 

The crew is the most important part of the whole thing. A properly 
indoctrinated crew is something which takes years and years of 
experience to bring about. The Russians have never built these big 
bombers before, and that is the reason we are concerned about the 
heavy bomber coming along as fast as it did. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. If, in revising your remarks, you desire to 
ald or supplement your answer, I wish you would feel free to do so. 

General Twintnc. Of course, I would like to say that these Russian 
figures are not cold-blooded facts, but they are as close as we can get. 
Perhaps the Senator had some other figures, but these are as close as 
we can get. 

Secretary Witson. If he has them, for the good of the country, I 
think he ought to expose the source. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


CRITICISM OF METHOD OF PRESENTING REQUEST 


Mr. Sertvner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Quite frankly, Mr. Secretary, and Secretary Talbott, and General 
Twining, I am not particularly pleased with this extraordinary 
procedure, and perhaps Mr. Talbott and Mr. Wilson might be for- 
riven, but General Twining has been connected with this matter for a 
long time, and so has Mr. MeNeil, and General Moore, and Mr. 
Garlock. They know that normally a procedure like this calls for a 
supplemental request, a request which has been presented to the Bureau 
of the Budget and accompanied by a message from the President. 
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If that has been done, I have seen no evidence as it relates to this 
$350 million. Has it been done? Has it been presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Do you have a letter of recommendation from the President asking 
us for supplemental funds for this purpose? 

Secretary Tatsorr. What is your written position there? 

Mr. McNet. This was handled in the National Security Council 
rather than the Bureau of the Budget itself, and that is a very proper 
procedure, and the Bureau of the Budget was technically bypassed 
because the Senate agreed to hear the request. 

Secretary Wiuson. In regard to that point, I could not answer the 
technicalities of it, but I know I got the President’s approval on it 
before we did it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have never seen any evidence of it, and normally, 
that information is given to this committee. Why should this com. 
mittee be bypassed? 

Mr. McNeiz. It happened pretty fast, Mr. Scrivner. 

Secretary Witson. As soon as we made up our mind in the Air Force 
and in the Department of Defense, that it was the right thing to do, 
I explained the situation to the President’s Security Council and got 
the approval for it, which included the Budget Director’s necessary 
approval. Maybe, ‘the paperwork has not been properly handled, 

Mr. Manon. You did not get any approval in writing? 

Secretary Wiison. We received written confirmation of the Presi- 
dent’s approval from the National Security Council. 

Mr. McNerz. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief statement? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me continue, if you will, please. 


COMPLETENESS OF INFORMATION GIVEN COMMITTEE 


Just before we went to the floor of the House, and so that there 
would not be any unforeseen surprise situation to develop, we had the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff up here to give us the last bit of 
information he had, and that was a matter of only 4 or 5 days before 
we presented this bill on the floor of the House, which would make it 
about the 6th or 7th of May. 

I listened to him carefully, as I have listened to all of you gentlemen, 
and I was honestly convinced from everything I had been told, and 
with my reliance upon you gentlemen, that what you had presented 
was a good, sound program, and I still think it is. 

I have here in front of me a speech which Secretary Talbott made at 
Custer, S. Dak. He said: 


Revardless of what the Communists may do, the United States Air Force does 
not scare worth a damn, 

Mr. Manon. He did not use the word ‘‘damn’’; did he? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is printed in boldface, heavy black print. 

It seems to me that someone is scared, or either grasping every 
opportunity in order to get some more dollars. That is how simple it 
looks to me. It is not a loss of face at all. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We were told, as I remember it, Mr. Scrivner, 
and we told you, that if we changed our program we would come back 
and tell you and ask you for more money. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, you got a terrific boost from some place that 
encouraged you to do it, and the thing I cannot understand is why, 
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when you told us that this was a perfectly good program that now 
you are letting the Russians call the shots. If you are going to 
change the program every time some scare news comes out of Russia, 
we are in a bad fix. I thought this was a firm program. If they are 
making bombers, and are going to come over here, I would have 
thought vou would have wanted more fighters, but you did not ask 
for the fighters over in the Senate. 

Secretary Tatsortr. I do not think we are going back—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You indicated you were going to boost your fighter 
program. 

Secretary Wrison. That will come in 1957. 

Secretary TaLBorr. I think we can do it within our present prorram. 

Mr. Scrivner. While I like Mr. Symington personally, I do not 
consider him as an Air Force oracle. My recollection is that when we 
had 48 wings when he was Secretary, only 29 of them were combat 
ready, and I can also remember when C ongress provided money for 
70 wings, and the money was frozen, and he did not raise one w ord of 
protest about it. Now, he comes in as a modern oracle of the day, 
as far as Air Force problems are concerned. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Will the gentleman yield in regard to that point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you taken into consideration the difference 
of his position, psychologically speaking? 

Mr. Scrivner. | will take that up when they come back down to 
these other matters. You may be right, Mr. Secretary, and he may 
be right, but some place, somewhere, we ought to sit down and get 
these things ironed out, and all of us should get the same story. I do 
not know why anyone, whether in CIA or the Air Force Intelligence, or 
the aviation industry, or in the Air Force, should ever give Senator 
Symington or any other Member of the Senate information that others 
of us apparently never get. 

Secretary Witson. If vou are sort of peeved at that, all I can say to 
you is ‘move over and I'll join you.” 

I do not know how to stop it. 

Mr. Scrivner. When he comes out with statements such as he 
made on the floor of the Senate, which now do not appear to be 
factual, with no rebuttal from anyone in the Air Foree—— 

Secretary Wilson. We have no rights on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have around 500 men down there engaged in 
public relations work, and you have nearly $5 million to spend for 
publicity. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard raised a point as to whether perhaps 
there is a difference now in the position of the gentleman whom I have 
just mentioned, from Missouri. I would like to know. Of course, 
I do not think there is. I do not think any Member of the Senate is a 
bit better than any Member of the House. Thev only have to run 
every 6 years, and we have to run every 2 years. They get the same 
pay, but have a bigger staff, but they are not any more important than 
we are or entitled to any more information. 

Senator TaLtsorr. We have not given them any information. 

Mr. Scrivver. They should not be able to get any different inform a- 
tion than this committee gets. 

Secretary TatBorr. He does not get it solely from the Air Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How about unofficially? 

Secretary TatBorr. We do not know what he gets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it authentic and factual? 

General TwininGc. Some of it is; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What part of it is that he has, is factual, bu 
which we have not been given? 

Can you identify it? 

General Twi. ive. I think this information probably has not been 
given out generally. We just do not generally give numbers of air- 
craft at the hearings because of security considerations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any factual information which he has which 
has not been given to this committee? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have given him none. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not ask that. I asked where he got it. 

General Twintnc. [ do not know where he got it, either. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am coming to next. 

Secretary Witson. I think it is partly the interpretation of the 
figures, also. You have to be careful as to what you are talking 
about—whether you are talking about the Air Force alone, or the 
Air Force plus the Navy, or the Air Force and Navy plus the allies, 
and so forth, and you can get a bunch of figures, and unless you are 
careful, they do not add up or are not comparable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is the position that we are in: I am a member of 
the Military Appropriations Committee, and I am a member of the 
Air Force Panel, and what has happened now puts us in a position 
where, perhaps, from here on out, some of the statements which we 
make will not be accepted as is, as they have been before. 

Our statements have never been questioned. We went up on the 
floor—I did it—and I stated it on the floor, and believed it when | 
said that the Air Force had the best program. It is a good program; 
it is a sound program, and that it should be adopted. 

I can read some more from Secretary Talbott’s speech which he 
made up at Custer, S. Dak. It was apparently a good speech, and 
I would like to have a copy of the whole thing. But, when he was 
addressing the stock growers Secretary Talbott said this: 

No other air foree has available to it a greater amount of effective combat 
materials, particularly including atomic weapons of all types, and varieties, 
than has the United States Air Force. Other nations are striving to match the 
United States Air Force in airpower and equipment, but they have a very long 
way to go. 

Is that true? 

Secretary Wiison. We all believe so. 

Secretary TauLBort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; so did I. 

Again, I repeat, he stated the following: 

Other nations are striving to match the United States Air Force in airpower 
and equipment but they have a very long way to go. 

Is that true? 

Secretary Tausorr. I still think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you were saying that, you were talking 
primarily about Russia, were you not? 

Secretary Ta.tsorr. Certainly. 
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Mr. Scrrvner. Ther, you go on and talk about the crews of the 
United States Air Force, just. as General ‘wining has pointed out. 
You said that the experience gained in a couple of wars and the 
experience gained from the bombing missions, and all of that, that you 
could not get that experience anyplac e except in actual combat. 

Then, you went on to say, according to this dispatch of June 3, 
the following: 

Today there are more Air Force aircraft capable of taking off with atomic 
weapons, of being controlled by reliable communications, of being supported by 
adequate logistics, of being flown by highly trained crews, than are in all the 
rest of the world. 

Secretary Wiison. We believe that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, it goes on to say: 

This means that today the United States Air Force can deliver against any 
target or area of the earth with assured aec uracy the greatest destructive force in 


existence. That is true today—it will be true next year—I see no time when it 
will not be true. 


That statement was made after you had been told that there had 
been 11 Russian planes flying over Moscow in a formation of the type 
which we have been discussing? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Secretary Wiison. I think there is too much fuss being made 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask Secretary Talbott this: 

I do not get provoked like this very often, but I think I am justified 
in my provocation: 

That statement was made on June 3, and that was after this report 
had come out about the 11 B—52 type bombers had flown over Moscow? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had that in mind when you made that state- 
ment; did you not? 

Secretary TaupotTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was true then, and you said it is true today? 

Secretary TaLporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you said it will be true next year, and that 
you can see no time when it will not be true? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. And yet, because somebody raised some question 
over in the Senate about it; they wanted to get an accelerated program 
of bombers? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, that is where— 

Secretary Tatsort. I had already testified that we wanted the 
increase at that time. I think it is extra insurance, Mr. Scrivner. 
I do not think it would be a matter of life or death, but I do not know. 
I think, however, it is a wise precaution, and a wise thing to accelerate 
the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot understand why our committee should not 
have had the same information which others had so we could pass 
judgment on the same facts instead of coming in with this extraordi- 
hary procedure that we have now before us, I cannot understand it. 

Secretary Tatsotr. Mr. Scrivner, we know that this is the most 
important committee that we have in the Air Force to deal with. 
What the sequence was in our appearing before other committees, and 
why, Ido not know. Perhaps, we ought to have come to you first on 
our thinking before we even asked about it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, I think all of us would have felt better if you 
had. Then we would not have been surprised. 

Secretary Tautsorr. I think it was a mistake not to come in and 
talk to vou, and get your reaction. 

Mr. Scrivner. You stated a while ago that the bill has not been 
passed yet, and has not gotten to conference, and yet you said the 
acceleration had already been ordered. 

Do you not think that is a little premature? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No; not the type of order that we put in. 

They have got to study this thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe, you did not mean it had been ordered; 
maybe you alerted them. 

Secretary TaLBorr. We telephoned the president of the comrany, 
and asked him could he do this work on an 8-hour shift, and esked him 
if this could be done, and he said “sure,” and as I rerrember, I said 
“T think we are going to call on you to do it.” 

Mr. Scrivver. It has not been ordered, then, and a few minutes 
ago you said it had been ordered. 

“Secretary TaLsorr. Maybe I am incorrect. No order has been 
signed. as yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. After all the statements were made and issued by 
the Senate, and statements made on the floor of the Senate, and even 
after you spoke up at Custer, S. Dak., General Gruenther, who 
probably lives as close to the Russian situation as anyone does, and 
probably keeps his finger on it as well as anyone does, and who perhaps 
has some information that we do not have, on the 10th of June, 
confirmed pretty well what you said and what we had been told 
earlier, that we did have a good, sound program, and that we did have 
the best and strongest Air Force in the world, which I believed then, 
and which I believe today. I have some misgivings, but they are not 
quite the same misgivings that Mr. Flood has, but General Gruenther 
told Congress, after—this is dated June 10—that the United States 
was substantially superior to Russia in long-range airpower, and can 
hold this lead if the Nation is determined to do so, and we are deter- 
mined, and we do have the lead, and there is nothing in the program 
that was presented to this committee which did not indicate that that 
was a program that would keep us in that lead; was there? 

Secretary TaLsorr. No, sir; I think we probably would be in the 
lead without this acceleration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, [ thought that, too. 

Secretary TaLsorr. Well, I do not think we dare take any gamble, 
and remember, Mr. Scrivner, our present plan is not to ask for any 
more money on this overall program. We still have not decided to 
build more of these planes than originally scheduled. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I understood that, but you said—well, 
I understood somebody to say that probably you might ask for some 
more of them in the budget for next year. 

Secretary Taupsorr. Yes, sir. 


JANUARY REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. On this point, if vou will permit just a brief imter- 
ruption, Mr. Scrivner, I am a little confused, and I would like to 
have more information on this. 
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You say you do not have to decide whether or not you want more 
planes until January, but how are you going to do anything about it 
in January when we will not be having hearings? 

Will you ask for a supplemental? 

Develop that a little further, if vou will, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had just assumed from what they said that they 
would come up to us in January with the regular 1957 budget. 

Mr. Manon. I did not so assume. 

Mr. Scrivner. They said they would have to make up their mind 
in January. 

Secretary TaLtBorr. That is because it will be in the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would have to make up your mind prior to 
January. 

Secretary Tautsorr. That will be done in the fall. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to present the budget to the President 
earlier in December. 

Mr. Manon. That clears it up. 

Secretary Wiison. There is a big job to be done this fall on that. 

Mr. Manon. However, vou were telling Mr. Whitten that on 
January 1 you would make up your mind. 

Secretary Witson. We will make it up before that. 


NEED FOR FUL. INFORMATION BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sertvner. One final point: 

I do not know whether people distrust us or what, but is there any 
reason why this particular committee of 15 men, a committee from 
which there has not been a leak as long as I have been on it, and that 
has been 10 years—— 

Secretary TaLsorr. That is your reputation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reason, then, why this committee 
should not have been kept abreast of this latest intelligence, either 
from the Air Force, the Department of Defense Intelligence, or the 
CIA, as to what was going on. 

Secretary TaLBotr. We would be delighted to give it all to you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently somebody is getting information we are 
not getting. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not agree with you on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well—— 

Secretary TaLBotT. In some way, we do not know where it is 
coming from. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not suppose you could find out? 

Secretary Tatzorr. The information we have we would be delighted 
to give you at any time. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are entitled to it. We ought to have it. As 
a matter of fact, my own personal inclination is I am not going to 
argue too much about $350 million. If you are going to ask for it in 
January you might as well get it now, but the thing I am surprised 
about is that while you were doing it why did you not go ahead and 
ask for the fighters, too? That is what you are going to knock down 
the bombers with, if they ever come over here, and I do not think 
they ever will. The Strategic Air Command can do just what I 
have been told so many times it can. 

Secretary Wiison. That is why we asked for the bombers first. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We were told even up to last month, even up to 60 
days ago—I have heard General Twining and have quoted him many 
times, in absolute confidence, that we had the capability of doing it 
with what we have, without the B—52’s. With them we can do it 
better and faster. Can we not do it without the B-52’s? 

General Twinina. Right today. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Right today. 

General Twrinina. But we are looking to the time when the Russian 
defense will be much better, and penetration will be more difficult. 
That is why we want to get more B-52’s quicker. All this is is to get 
the B—52’s sooner. 

Secretary Witson. The B—52 will fly higherand faster. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have heard all of the specifications as to what 
they will do. 

RUSSIAN PLANES 


Now I have just one final question. You have everybody scared 
now all over the United States about these Russian-type bombers. 
Can you tell us what their range is? Can you tell us whether each one 
of them has all the electronic gadgets which our bombers have? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You do know that with bigger engines that they 
have they will certainly, apparently, eat up a whole lot more fuel, 
which means they either have to give up bomb-carrying capacity to 
have more fuel or, if they carry more bombs, they have less fuel and 
that they cannot do the job some of the others can? 

Secretary TaLtBotr. No. They are using 4 engines and we are 
using 8. They are using a bigger engine than we are using. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, and they are putting their engines right in the 
wing and we are not. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which means they are going to have more opera- 
tional maintenance trouble than we will. 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus more danger of losing the plane than we do, 
by having our engines kind of an outrigger type rather than in the 
wing. 

So from what little you know about it do you think this new Russian 
plane is as good as our B—52, except for appearance? 

Secretary Tausorr. I do not think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you think it is, General Twining? 

General Twininc. No, I do not believe it is. What is more im- 
portant, I do not think the crews will have nearly the training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a foregone conclusion. I agree with that. 
Apparently, the Russian does not have quite the love of life that we 
have. I have heard the Russians express it, ‘‘What is the matter 
with you, Yank. Are you afraid to die?” And that indicates that 
they were not, and from some of their actions it is indicated they are 
not afraid to die. They do not have as much to live for as we do. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Scrivner, why did they fly these on May 
Day? They flew them to show them to us. 

Mr. Scrivner. They always put on a big parade on May Day. 

Secretary Tatpotr. Last year they flew by the Embassy three 
times, so if you left your camera down at the shop you had time to 
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go back and get it to take the picture. They were determined to 
show them. 

Mr. Scrivner. They may be playing cozy, just wanting you to 

o to extremes on this program. 

Secretary TaLBotr. I think they are bragging about what they 
have. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question I asked awhile ago is: Are you going 
to make up your own program, or are you going to change it every 
time Russia presents us some little scare? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to move this program forward. 
That is what we want to do, move this program forward. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for some of my brusque 
remarks. I apologize to the committee and to the witnesses. 

Secretary Tauzorr. I do not think there is any need for apology. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Some of us have to go to a conference on another bill. 
While you are here, Secretary Wilson and Secretary Talbott, there 
are a couple of things I should like to mention. 


CAMP CARSON 


We had some overall hearings on the Air Force this morning, but 
did not ask them about the Camp Carson matter. The Army buildup 
on Camp Carson is just 18 miles from the new Academy, which will 
tend in @ way, it seems to me, in that sparsely settled part of the 
country, to overshadow the Academy. We discussed this matter 
when the Army was in here. We asked them about it, and they had 
a lot of things to say in defense, but it does not seem to me to be very 
good business to have this building up of this multimillion dollar site 
of the Army 18 miles from the Air Force Academy. 

I hope that we will not discuss that here. 1 merely want to ask 
you to look into that matter. I do not think it is very good. Iam 
not even asking for a comment, but it has been disturbing. 

Secretary Witson. I can comment a little bit. I sent Secretary 
Floete out there to make a special investigation to see about the 
water. That worried me the most. 

Mr. Manon. That situation is bad, but that is not the only bad part. 

Secretary Witson. The question of the buildup of the two institu- 
tions and how big the Army needs to be has never been finalized, 
except that there is a limit on the water and the contract for it. There 
is no intention to make that Army camp any bigger than needed for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. They were there first. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to press the question, because the 
members of the committee have not had an opportunity to ask you 
about other matters here. 


BASE IN MICHIGAN 


There is another entirely different matter, on which I have had 
messages today, on which Mr. Ford has had messages, and on which 
staff members have had messages from Michigan about people com- 
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plaining, ‘‘Well, the Air Force is not surveying in this Manistee area, 
the area we had in mind. They are going out to survey an area 
nearby which is admittedly unsuited.’’ And so on. 

I do not know whether there is any merit in this business or not, 
but for goodness’ sake see to it that on this new survey for the purpose 
of protecting the Air Force and the Congress that you survey the area 
in which they are interested, and give it the best looking over you can. 

Secretary Taxusorr. I will assume responsibility for having 
high-class report on that presented to you. 

Mr. Manon. Will you see to it that they fully survey the right area, 
Regardless of what you do about it, if you survey it we will be in 
much better shape. 

Secretary Wiison. Is this that year-old argument about where the 
base will be? 

Mr. Manon. It has been going on and on. 

Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Might I add just a word on that? Our committee, in 
conjunction with the Air Force, is trying to make an honest and com- 
plete evaluation of the various alternative sites. 

We seek the utmost cooperation from the Air Force so that all of us 
can honestly make a sound decision without any preconceived idea, for 
one reason or another, as to where it ought to be. 

I do not know whether the allegations which have come to our atten- 
tion today are accurate or inaccurate. But for everybody’s protection 
and everybody’s benefit I would hope that the survey which is now 
being conducted by the Army engineers at this fourth site would be as 
factual as the information our committee has received in reference to 
the other three sites. It will solve no problem in our desire to un- 
freeze the funds if when the information comes back on this fourth 
survey it is prejudiced in any way whatsoever. I doubt if this com- 
mittee would unfreeze the funds if there were any tinge that the survey 
was to justify a preconceived determination. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Ford, there have been 4 locations or 5 
locations up there considered. You get up in a plane and you look 
and you can see all five locations. The Air Defense Command does 
not care one bit, nor does the Air Force, where they go. If the com- 
mittee would decide, or somebody would tell us where they want it, 
that would be all right. We say where we want it. Because of the 
music school our first choice was unsatisfactory. Our second choice 
was down at Cadillac. Kalkaska is a possibility. You asked us to 
look at Manistee. We will look at Manistee. I have nothing to do 
with the reports. I do not know anybody in the community. [ have 
nothing to do with it other than the selection I have recommended. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford, will you yield a minute? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Talbott, may I say there has been evidence pre- 
sented before this committee that would make your hair stand up. 
For heaven’s sake, I am your friend. I do not want to kid you. 
This is not good, believe me. It is a bad story. 

For heaven’s sake, since the only thing before us now is an examina- 
tion, make it the best possible. Fall over backward to make it twice 
as good as you ever made any place in your life, whatever that means. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We will do it. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a serious case. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will vou proceed, gentlemen, on the issue we have 
before us. 

Mr. Forp. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller? 


B-52 PROGRAM 


Mr. Mitusr. Mr. Secretary, I believe we are now getting back to 
the speedup on the B-52’s I believe that is our topic. 

I take it it has also been decided as a matter of practical approach 
that it might be well in the future to keep this committee advised of 
changes in the plans. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Wilson, if my understanding of this overall 
situation is correct. 

When vou first came before this committee, | think something over 

2 years ago, with the so-called new look, the program as explained then 
was that we had to be prepared to stay even with or ahead of our 
possible enemies, for an indefinite period of time; that that required a 
constant evaluation, and it required a posture of readiness that kept 
us near enough to them or ahead of them to insure that we would not 
be caught in a hopeless position by some sudden move on their part. 
I think it was also pointed out that it was unwise to build up too fast, 
because things became obsolescent and it was more important in some 
cases to have a production line in operation than to have the equip- 
ment already on the shelf and no production line for replacement. 
| believe at that time you assured us that there was a constant reevalu- 
ation of the program and that there would be. 

Is there anything to this other than the fact that as a reevaluation 
of the program it has developed that perhaps the Russians have pushed 
ahead a little faster than we hoped they would be able to do in heavy 
bombers, and at the same time, and perhaps unrelated, you have 
worked enough of the bugs out of our own model to feel you can afford 
to speed up production without undue cost in so doing? 

Secretary Witson. You have stated the thing very well. There is 
nothing more to it. That is exactly where it is. 

Mr. Mriuuer. The fact that we have just considered one bill was 
purely coincidental? 

Secretary Wiison. Right. 

Mr. Mriiuer. And had nothing to do with the development? 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. You are now asking us to speed up a little bit without 
actually changing the overall picture, so that our posture will be a 
little more in advance 2 years from now than it would have rete 
itherwise? 

Secretary Witson. And this is about a 2-percent change in the Air 
Force, and roughly a 1-percent change in our whole program. ‘That is 
vhat it amounts to. Out of a $35 billion program it is $350 million, 
‘oughly. That is 1 percent. 

Mr. ScrivNER. You should compare it to your plane production 
program. How much of a change in that is it? 

Secretary Witson. If you take the total Air Force expenditures of 
$15 billion to $16 billion, pretty nearly half of that is aircraft and re- 
ated procurement. 
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What we also have done over the 2% vears is that we have eliminated 
any soft financing or excess funds. We have taken that out, so we 
did not have any leeway so that we could make this move without 
coming back and telling you about it. And I think it is proper. | 
think we should. 

Mr. Mixer. Mr. Secretary, one other thing seems to have added a 
little fuel to the controversy. The opinions of various individuals, 
whether they be in the other body of the legislature or in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as to who is strong and how strong he is, primarily 
are still matters of opinion, are they not, and personal opinion? 

I mean, by the very nature of the evaluation of Intelligence, you 
finally have to get down to a personal basis, where somebody makes an 
estimate and it is an opinion; is it not? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, it is an opinion. It should be at least, as 
far as we are concerned, an informed opinion. We try to get all the 
facts we possibly can before we state a position or give you an opinion. 
Everyone in the country, apparently, is entitled to his own opinion. 
is a question of what facts he has available and how he interprets the 

acts. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, as opinions go a former Secretary of the 
Air Force, regardless of what his position is now, has a right to have an 
opinion. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Mixuer. | think what we are concerned with is that we do 
not feel under the present situation he should have access officially 
to more information than this committee has. 

As I understand your answer to the various questions, there is no 
official information which would be of importance that has been given 
to a body of the Congress that has not been given to us; is that 
right? 

Secretary Wrison. As far as I know that is correct. I will go 
further and say that I have not talked personally about the matter 
to anyone. I have done my talking to the proper committees. I do 
not talk to Senators on the side any more than I do to Congressmen, 
if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Mituer. We have had opinions expressed that the Russians 
are ahead of us on guided missiles, for example. I have recently been 
out to White Sands—Mr. Flood and I went out there—and some of 
the people in our shop gave the other point of view. They said, 
“The best German scientists came to our side of the Iron Curtain.” 
I suppose we could offer an opinion. If I were going to offer an 
opinion I would say that we were probably as good as they were. We 
usually are, on most things. After all, it is only a matter of opinion, 
is it not? There is no possible way in which we can know accurately 
at the present time, is there? 

Secretary Witson. No, and what we do among ourselves is tha! 
we keep arguing until we get so much out we tell the Russians every- 
thing we know, and we cannot get information equivalent to that 
from behind the Iron Curtain, so we do not gain anything in ow 
security by the kinds of things we seem to have to do. . 

Mr. Miter. I take it, Mr. Secretary, that the policy of thi 
committee, since I have been on it nearly as long as some of thes 
gentlemen—and I have been familiar with it ever since I have beet 
in Congress—is to have no publicity and announce no opinions excep! 
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in our Official reports, and that probably is in the best interest of the 
country, would you not think? 

Secretary Wiuson. I was told when I first came down here that this 
was the best committee in the whole business as far as trying to get 
the facts and doing a straightforward job is concerned, and keeping 
as secure as they could about the matter. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course we are not above enjoying hearing that, sir. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Mr. Secretary, I cannot help but share the appre- 
hension of other members of the committee and it is rather difficult 
to understand why the picture should change so sharply between the 
time of our earlier hearings on this budget—the Air Force included— 
and the time the Defense Department and the Air Force appeared 
before the Senate. It is difficult to understand the causes that 
prompt such a radical change. The only answer seems to be a demon- 
stration on the part of the Soviet Union, which in your own words 
disclosed information which apparently was planted, or a demonstra- 
tion which was carried on for our particular attention. 

I am sure you appreciate it is our desire to do the right thing and 
provide whatever funds are necessary, and that we are not exactly 
thinskinned about it. It is not a case that if we had nothing to do 
with it in the first instance it should not be done. 


ACTUAL PRODUCTION INCREASE 


I believe Secretary Talbott implied that the wheels have already 


been set in motion to speed up production in anticipation of these 
additional funds, for production of B-52s. Is that right, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary TatBotr. The plans are all being made. 

Mr. Ostertag. That is what I mean. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are not spending any money. 

Mr. Ostrertag. I did not mean to imply that you are spending 
funds not appropriated. At least you anticipated availability, and 
you are already making plans to step up production. 

Now, would you, Mr. Secretary, or General Twining, indicate how 
this additional money is going to stimulate or affect production, 
modernization and readiness? Just what steps will be taken other 
than those previously planned? You have billions of dollars heretofore 
appropriated; the question is when can you spend this additional 
amount? 

Secretary Tatsotr. Well, we cannot order them until we have the 
money appropriated. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. But ordering them is not exactly producing them. 

Mr. Gartockx. About 10 percent will actually be spent the first 
year. What it does is place that number on order in the same period 
of time in which those we previously justified to you were to be 
placed on order. 

Mr. Talbott has some information, I believe, on the increase and 
the rate of the buildup. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, it is lead time that is involved and 
ri When wil] you receive these bombers? What is the lead 
ime’ 
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Secretary Ta.tsorr. It will be about 18 months to 22 months. | 
can give you the exact figure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OstertaaG. In other words, you will begin to realize the effect 
of this additional money about a year or 18 months from now? 

Secretary TaLtBorr. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrertac. But the point remains that actually this money is 
not changing the picture as of today or tomorrow? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is our schedule. 

Secretary Witson. I think we can do better than that. 

Mr. Ostrrtaa. If this money were not made available in the budget 
for fiscal 1956 vou would not be in a position to contract for them 
until next vear, is that correct? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield; you are going to ask for 
more next vear, I suppose? 

Mr. Garvock. Part of them will be in next vear’s budget, under 
either program. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. Are you in a position to step up production? Are 
you tooled for it? Is the industry ready for this change? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir; that is why I told you that we decided 
a year and a half ago—Mr. Wilson and I and General Twining all 
went into it very thoroughly and set up a second source of supply in 
Wichita. We have not received any planes out of Wichita, the second 
source. 

ROCHESTER PLANT 


Mr. Ostprtagc. This might be an appropriate place and the time 
for me to inquire again about the Rochester plant you own, which is 
tooled to produce parts for B—52’s and which is being phased out at 
the present time. 

Secretary Tauisorr. I will tell you also, Mr. Congressman, we are 
planning to phase that in. We have six other outfits looking at that 
plant at the present time. 

Mr. Osrrrrac. Good. 

Secretary TaLsorr. I have looked into it this last week. 

Mr. Ostertac. Fine. 

Secretary TaLsorr. The trouble was that A. O. Smith was underbid 
by another firm, and lost the plant. We are not arguing about it. 
The facility should be used. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is all 1 am getting at. Thank you. That is 
all. 


ACCELERATION RATHER THAN EXPANSION 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Davis? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. ‘Acceleration’ is precisely the correct term. In other 
words, we are just speeding up and in no sense contemplate any 
expansion by this move; is that correct? 

Secretary TaLBorr. We do not have to plan expansion as we see it, 
until the next budget comes along. Then if we want to increase the 
number of B—52’s that is another story. 
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Secretary Wilson. I would not personally think we would need to, 
unless we increase the number of bomber wings. This is really a re- 
placement of the B-36. The number of B—52’s in our program takes 
into account the fact that you have to have some spares and some in 
the process of overhaul, if you are going to keep all of the wings ready 
to go. That is the way we have figured it out now. Unless that 
program is fundamentally changed basically what we are doing now is 
simply saying, ‘“These planes are so much better than the B-36’s we 
think we ought to replace the B-36’s quicker.”’ 

Mr. Davis. That is all it involves, then, is an accelerated substitu- 
tion of B-36’s by B—52’s? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct, sir. 


EFFECT ON PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. What effect, if any substantial effect, does this have 
upon the public works program of the Air Force? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I would like to ask Mr. Garlock to discuss that. 

Mr. Gartock. In the presentation this morning, Mr. Davis, you 
recall that I indicated there was $1,432 million involved, and I believe 
I am correct that the $32 million has to do with bringing forward 
from 1957 into 1956 some widening of the runways, and strengthening 
of the runways. I talked to the committee staff about it, and they 
said to bring it in the program, because if we were going to buy the 
airplanes, we might as well buy the runways. It will be presented to 
this group, and I believe the Senate committee will take appropriate 
steps to amend the authorization act. 

Mr. Mituer. You are now speaking of that 50-foot shoulder on 
each side of the runways which we discussed this morning? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir, and maybe some of them will have to be 
lengthened, but they will have the details on that when they appear 
before the committee. 

Mr. Davis. The general program that we heard about this morning 
does not take into consideration this acceleration of the B-52? 

Mr. Gartock. The $1,432 million does include the amount of 
paving that has to go in, to take care of the early deliveries of the B—52. 

Mr. Davis. That overall amount does, but as far as the justifica- 
tions that have been prepared, and which you anticipate starting in 
January, they already include that? 

Mr. Gartock. It is already included. 

Mr. Davis. Even though the authorization bill now pending in 
the House does not include it; is that correct? 

Mr. Gartocx. We were in the position of having to go to press, 
and the question was whether or not we should put it in here, because 
we could always draw a line through it if the Congress did not include 
it in the authorization bill. However, we decided to include it rather 
than having to go back and put it in the books later. 

Secretary Witson. This is another case where we got caught with 
our paper work. 

Mr. Garuock. We got the bill before the House, and the Senate 
committees, and we were over here, and over at the Bureau of the 
Budget simultaneously, and we printed one book with everything in it. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Davis, will you yield for 1 minute? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Minter. Would you not need the extra 100 feet on the runways 
for the B-52’s that are already scheduled, just as much, or nearly as 
much, as you would if you have a few more of them to land on the 
same strips? 

Mr. Garuock. Additional wings are coming in, and a base will get 
airplanes now earlier than they were going to get ‘them, and therefore 
you have to build the public works program up. 

Mr. Miutier. You mean on the basis of earher than others? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. That is what is brought forward. 

Secretary Wiison. The improvement on each one is not exactly 
the same. 

Mr. Davis. May I suggest that you try to get that taken care of 
by committee amendment, or something in the bill that is probably 
coming up in the House, because your people who will come up to 
justify this will be confused unless that is done by the time it passes 
the House. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ftoop. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes (acting chairman). You may proceed. 

Mr. FiLoop. This question is directed to all of you gentlemen: 


FURTHER ACCELERATION 


Is there any way, General, or Mr. Secretary, or anyone, including 
the elevator operator, humanly or reasonably possible under all the 
circumstances, including extrusion presses and forgings, and machine 
tooling and what-not—is there any physical way, including dollars, 
that we can accelerate further the production of these B—52’s? 

Can we advance your timetable further under all circumstances? 

Secretary TaLsotr. We are trying to jump it. 

Mr. Fioop. No; you are not. 

Secretary TaLsor. We are accelerating it. 

Mr. Fioop. Here we go again. You told me you were prepared to 
do that; you told me you had a standby plant; you told Mr. Sheppard 
you had standby engineering, and you told Mr. Scrivner you had 
standby machine tooling, and that all you had to do was throw a 
switch. 

Can we do anything before we get out of this room today; can we 
do anything more with dollars or with more people, more generals, 
more Congressmen, or anything more to speed this up more than in 
your present plan? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes, sir; we could. We could accelerate it on 
a three-8-hour-shift basis, and do a lot of emergency things. 

Mr. Fioop. We cannot do that; we do not want a haphazard 
aircraft. 

Secretary TaLsotr. This is what we think is the proper procedure, 
and I do not think we ought to go any faster, nor any slower. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all I want to know, but I want you to know that 
if you can dream up anything that makes sense, and if you are going 
to turn out the best aircraft in the world for the best pilots in the world, 
can we do it any faster in any way from now on in? 

You apparently think we can. 
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Secretary Tatsorrt. I think our present program is the right pro- 
gram. 
~ Secretary Wiuson. If we have a little luck, and if we see any way 
of doing it, we will maybe have to come back and talk to you about 
it, but that would take more money. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that—only come here first for a change. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

(No response.) 

GRASS RUNWAYS 


Mr. Srxes. On or off the record, Mr. Secretary, what is the signifi- 
cance of the ability of the Russians to use grass runways for jet eats 
in the satellite nations of Europe? 

Secretary TatsBotrr. I would rather ask the Chief to answer that 
question. 

General Twintnc. Well, for one thing, some types of their planes 
are much lighter than ours. Our F-86 has been used on the sod run- 
way, but it is not a good operation, particularly when the ground is wet. 

You have heard that they have used the IL—28, the light jet bomber, 
off the sod runways, but ours is too heavy, and we could not do it. 
We do not have a light bomber jet which we would feel safe to use 
under those conditions. If the sod runway is nice and dry, and in 
good shape, sure you can, but if you get any kind of rain or anything 
like that, your operation is no good. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that make them a more serious threat? 

Secretary Witson. Our boys will land on a grass runway, too, if 
they have to. 

General Twining. Yes; in an emergency. 

Mr. Srxses. Does it make the Russian Air Force or the satellite air 
force & more serious threat? 

General Twin1na. Well, yes. They can let them sit on the ground 
and grass fields, and not build runways, and wait until the day is just 
right for them, and let them go, but we cannot do that. 

Mr. Srxzs. It is primarily a matter of the weight of the plane? 

General Twintnc. They have the initiative, if they start this thing. 

Secretary Wiison. However, these light planes could not go very 
far. They would bother General Gruenther before they would bother 
anvone over here. 

General Twintna. That is the problem we have. We had to cover 
the waterfront. We have to have all-weather fighters and our fighters 
were superior in Korea. 

The F-86 saved us in Korea. If we had not had the top day fighter, 
those MIG’s would have come down and ruined us over there, but 
that day fighter licked them. 

We could build a bomber without any weather equipment in it at 
all, and take a chance on coming up on a good day, but we have to 
cover the waterfront. However, your base has to be operational. 
We have been caught in World War II on a muddy field with some of 
our planes, but the planes could not operate. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen, for the information you have 
given the committee. 

Secretary Witson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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